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Two contemporary 
landmarks 


SCHOENBERG 


VIOLIN CONCERTO, Op. 36 
PIANO CONCERTO, Op. 42 


Wolfgang Marschner, violin 

Alfred Brendel, piano 

Siidwestfunk Orchestra, Baden-Baden 
Conductor: Michael Gielen PL 10,530 


‘The most important disc release of 
modern music in this country since LP’s 
began’ (Buxton Orr in Record News, 

April 1958) 


‘One of the bravest records we’ve had for 
months’ (Joan Chissel in BBC Music 
Magazine, 18 May 1958) 
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VIOLIN CONCERTO 
CHAMBER CONCERTO for Violin, Piano and 13 Wind Instruments 


Ivry Gitlis, violin 
Charlotte Zelka, piano 
Pro Musica Wind Instrument Group, Vienna 


Conductor: Harold Byrns 


PL 8660 
‘A most admirable pairing’ (Malcolm 
Macdonald in The Gramophone, May 1955) 
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the first time) 
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BRECHT VERSUS OPERA 
Some Comments 


David Drew 


No apologies for Brecht. (But he’s so aggressive, you say. To which he would 
reply: 
... Alas, we 
who wanted to prepare for friendliness 
could not ourselves be friendly.) 


It would be interesting to discuss how so intelligent and serious a man can write 
something as silly as footnote 6 to the Mahagonny-commentary: or how he comes to 
add the all-important footnote 8 to a paragraph as wild as the one dealing with 
Gebrauchsmusik. But a book could be written about that. What really matters is that 
Brecht was one of the few major-poet-dramatists of this century, or any other, to 
have concerned himself with the nature and function of the musical theatre. He asked 
some very awkward questions, and the Third Reich gave us an excuse for not thinking 
about them. But now it is time we did, because ‘the New Opera’ is no more healthy 
today than it was in 1930, and because, incidentally, cultural history has caught us 
by surprise, and has faced us once again with the rude and trouble-making Mahagonny 
which we had all thought safely buried. Even if we reject Brecht’s politico-economic 
remedies (which we are entitled to do so long as we do not try to pretend that they 
are inessential to his art) we still cannot ignore the dry-rot which he discovered in the 
structure of opera. 


First, it is important that there be no confusion about what Brecht meant by 
kulinarisch. The word, used in an aesthetic sense, is not peculiar to Brecht, and I 
am grateful to Marc Blitzstein for pointing out that Bizet employed it in a letter to 
his publisher Choudens in August 1869, where he referred to the ‘artistic and culinary’ 
jobs with which a composer is concerned. Bizet probably intended the word to 
cover that part of the creative process which is purely a matter of craftsmanship. It 
is here that the artist becomes especially committed to formulating his Idea in the 
clearest possible way. The principle of ‘communication’ remains fundamental to the 
word ‘culinary’ in its Brechtian application, but it has acquired cultural implications 
by virtue of its tendency towards the ‘satisfaction’ of the public. Wherever public 
success is the primary object, and inspiration is wholly subject to that end, the result 
is Kitsch. However, the ‘culinary’ work is not necessarily Kitsch, and it is obvious 
that Brecht sometimes uses the word ‘culinary’ merely as an antonym to ‘esoteric’. 


1 From An die Nachgeborenen. 
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This is undoubtedly the case when he describes Mahagonny as a culinary opera. Here, 
kulinarisch has something of the colloquial sense of ‘box-office’, used adjectivally. 


Was, and is, Mahagonny ‘box-office’? Yes: the window which sooner or later 
closes remorselessly on even the most successful Kitsch remains open for Mahagonny. 
It is also the window at which the public buys its tickets for Rigoletto or Carmen, and 
if Mahagonny is hardly the equal of those works, its character is no less reputable 
and no less serious. It differs from them only in its occasional satire on the commercial 
product. But this is a very small part of the total musical organism, and because the 
‘attitude’ which the composer adopts towards commercial music is that of a highly 
intelligent and sensitive musician, the object of the satire fades into the background 
and we respond only to the musical subject. 


Brecht’s requirement that the composer ‘show attitudes’ is somewhat obscure 
if it is not considered in relation to the music. In his essay on music in the Epic 
Theatre, he remarks that in Mahagonny Weill was not always successful in ‘showing 
attitudes’. He was doubtless thinking of such things as the wonderful E minor 
‘Kraniche’ duet in Act 2. Brecht had reason to fear the seductive power of music, 
however much he might love it. If the intrinsic worth of a musical setting of his text 
was too great, the audience would not be in a proper frame of mind to hear what he 
had to say. The music written for Brecht’s plays by Weill’s successors is almost always 
interesting, and makes a vital contribution to the dramatic whole. But even with a 
composer of the quality of Hanns Eisler? the music does not challenge the supremacy 
of the words. Now the ‘Kraniche’ duet is sheer music-making, and on a high level: 
indeed it is one of the very few thoroughly convincing examples of pure diatonic 
polyphony to have been written in Germany between the wars. But its astonishingly 
delicate lyricism is dangerous from the Brechtian point of view, for it compels the 
onlooker to identify himself with the feelings of the protagonists. It ‘provides him 
with sensations’ instead of ‘forcing him to take decisions’. 


The so-called Verfremdungseffekt, or alienation-effect, by which Brecht sought 
to secure the critical detachment of his audiences, has as profound an influence on 
the form of an opera as it does on that of a play. The method was not without its 
precedents in the modern musical theatre (though of course its indebtedness to the 
ancient theatrical traditions of China and Japan is more far-reaching). The Soldier’s 
Tale of Stravinsky and Ramuz could almost be regarded as a prototype of the Brech- 
tian theatre, both as regard to form and content, whilst Oedipus Rex was certainly 
influential in purely formal respects.? It is noteworthy that Busoni, who was so fasci- 
nated by The Soldier’s Tale, should have formulated operatic principles which also 


* Whose sixtieth birthday in August 1958 will no doubt pass unnoticed in the Western world. 


_ _ * The obvious reference to Oedipus (with its Latin text) in Brecht’s Mahagonny—commentary 
is interesting, not least because Brecht recognizes the work to be superior to the others which he 
refers to obliquely. (It would appear that these are, respectively, Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, 
Max Brand’s Machinist Hopkins, Weill’s Royal Palace, and Hindemith’s Neues vom Tage.) Weil! 
too was very impressed by Oedipus; according to Heinz Joachim he applauded its first Berlin 
performance excitedly, and shouted ‘Das muss man nur einfach nachmachen!’ However, in his 
two subsequent operas, Der Jasager and Die Biirgschaft, the influence of Oedipus is entirely 
absorbed, and there can be no question of imitation. These two works are indeed the only reput- 
able heirs of Oedipus that have so far reached the operatic stage. 
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anticipate the concept of the Verfremdungseffekt; and that Weill, a pupil of Busoni, 
should have written his first opera‘ in collaboration with Georg Kaiser, the Expres- 
sionist dramatist who described his own plays as ‘a device for keeping reality at a 
distance’. (Kaiser belonged to an earlier generation than Brecht and Weill, but he 
was one of those whom Brecht admired.) 


Formally speaking, Brecht’s main propositions—the rejection of linear plot-struc- 
ture and traditional characterization, for instance—are full of possibilities for the 
opera composer. Certain limitations, such as the impossibility of writing a through- 
composed opera on Brechtian lines, suggest that ‘Epic Opera’ is most naturally suited 
to a post-Stravinskyan idiom. Mahagonny itself is a number-opera, and, with one 
or two very striking exceptions, it dispenses with recitative altogether. The work is, 
I think, quite inimitable, and if a model for an Epic Opera is required, it would be 
more profitable to turn to Die Biirgschaft, which Weill wrote in 1931 to a libretto 
by Brecht’s collaborator, Caspar Neher. 


The first half of Die Biirgschaft is based on a very beautiful parable from Alex- 
ander Herder’s Der Afrikanischer Rechtspruch. The second half continues directly 
from the first, and uses the same ‘characters’, but it is intended as an antithesis to 
what has gone before, rather than as a development of it. The leading réles are in 
fact not so much ‘characters’ as ‘figures’—a distinction which Kaiser makes in his 
own plays—and they therefore cannot evolve according to the convention of European 
theatre. Since they are designed not to have any dynamic life of their own, they can 
be moved, like tin soldiers, into positions remote from, or even opposite to, those 
which they had occupied earlier. This rejection of the tradition of character-realism 
has become a commonplace in the modern novel, but it is still regarded as somewhat 
outrageous in the theatre, even though the history of other cultures should show us 
how very limited and limiting the Western theatre is in this respect. It was very clear 
that the degree of character-stylization achieved by Auden and Stravinsky in The 
Rake’s Progress was disagreeable to many critics. The same critics attacked the episode 
of the bread-machine, which is almost a ‘moral tableau’ in the Brechtian sense,° 
and ‘shows attitudes’ in a way that is both original and meaningful. 


But to return to Die Biirgschaft. The whole of the second half of the opera is a 
remarkable illustration of what Brecht meant by music which ‘takes up a position’ 
vis-a-vis the text, instead of merely illustrating it. The libretto for this section of the 
opera is concerned with the complete breakdown of humane values after the estab- 
lishment of an authoritarian, militarist, government. But the violence and degrada- 
tion depicted on the stage is not echoed in the music, which is entirely ‘humane’ and 
positive in feeling. Music and text thus develop on quite independent lines, and yet 
achieve a unity that is as subtle as it is strong. The effect is enhanced by the eminently 
Brechtian use of two choruses—a large one on the stage, with an important dramatic 
réle, and a small one in the orchestra with a purely choric function. 


4 Der Protagonist. 


5 It is worth remembering that the Auden of the 1920’s and early 1930’s was much influenced 
by Brecht. (Compare his Dance of Death with Mahagonny.) 
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Die Biirgschaft is a revolutionary opera in every sense and it has suffered as such. 
Inevitably it was banned in the Third Reich, and when it was eventually revived in 
October 1957 by the Berlin Stadtischer Oper, a well-meaning attempt was made to 
render the work ‘safe’ and ‘inoffensive’, by changing the whole emphasis and eliminat- 
ing certain of the more inflammatory passages.* The work is by no means flawless or 
uncuttable but the revisions revealed a total misunderstanding of the nature of its 
originality. The emasculation of Die Biirgschaft in Berlin last year gives ample justi- 
fication to the second paragraph of Brecht’s Mahagonny-commentary. Truly the 
‘apparatus’ had taken control of the product—an ironic turn of events since Brecht 
himself had criticized Die Biirgschaft for attempting the dangerous compromise with 
‘bourgeois’ operatic tastes! 


Throughout his career Brecht was always committed to a revolutionary position. 
He might well have echoed the words of Wagner who wrote: ‘My task is this: to 
bring revolution wherever I go.” The fervently anti-Wagnerian character of Brecht’s 
ethos benefits from the ambivalence of Weill’s musical setting, where one is constantly 
aware of a suppressed but still powerful Wagnerian influence both in the harmony 
and the melody. The influence extends to the most unlikely places: compare for 
instance the introduction to the famous blues in Act 2, Denn wie man sich bettet, 
with the Introduction to Act 3 of Tristan. Although Weill is so fittingly complementary 
to Brecht, we must recognize how much they have in common. The aggressive 
quality is self-evident in Brecht. With Weill it is inherent in the harmony and rhythm, 
and above all in the masterly and wholly novel accompanimental textures. On the 
other hand, Weill’s essentially humane feeling is easily sensed, whereas Brecht, who 
was more of a classicist, achieved an expressive effect without any direct appeal to 
the senses. Yet his humane impulses were no less active than Weill’s. Looking back 
on Mahagonny, after thirty years, it is important that we recognize that it amounts 
to much more than a mere gesture of iconoclasm. The questions which Brecht asked 
so fiercely sprang from a deep concern for the human condition, in relation to which 
the honourable status and the vitality of the Arts must at all costs be preserved. 
Habit and Fashion are the forerunners of cultural death, and artists who are habitu- 
ally conservative or fashionably progressive could well consider these words of 
Brecht, for they are as respectful of life as they are of art: 


‘We particularly ask you— 

When a thing continually occurs— 

Not on that account to find it natural, 

In an age of bloody confusion 

Ordered disorder, planned caprice, 

And dehumanized humanity, lest all things 
Be held unalterable.’ 


® I have discussed these revisions at some length in an article published in Music and Letters, 
June 1958. This article also contains a more detailed account than I have been able to give here 
of the “dramatic counterpoint’ provided by the music in the second part of Die Biirgschaft. 


Il 


ON ‘MAHAGONNY’* 


Marc Blitzstein 


One of these days I shall probably be attempting a full translation into English 
of the Weill-Brecht masterpiece Mahagonny. If it happens, it will be done either on 
behalf of an actual proposed production of the work, or simply for my own amaze- 
ment. I have examined script and score with a fair amount of closeness for some 
two years. I have even made several sketches of scenes and songs (‘the way I would 
do them; no, the way they ought to be done; no, the way they must be done, so that 
they still retain, etc. and yet transmute for our audiences, etc.’)—starting with words, 
phrases, full lines that popped into my head; driven by vanity or imagination, but 
mostly by an almost unconscious, almost irresistible hunger to plumb the depths of 
a great and unique modern opera. 


I came upon Mahagonny late; it was not one of the works which influenced 
my youth, as had Dreigroschenoper. (I practically went to school to the latter. I 
can remember vividly its effect on me, and my scandalizing my fellow-students at 
Arnold Schoenberg’s master-class at the Berlin Hochschule, when I sat at the piano 
and croaked in execrable German and a composer’s squeal the Mack the Knife and 
Jealousy Duet songs, just as Schoenberg himself was entering the room. To the 
twelve-tone-row boys the whole of Kurt Weill was treated scornfully as so much crafts- 
manlike trash.) I did not get to the Baden-Baden summer festival in 1927 to hear the 
small first version of Mahagonny. I learned the main ‘schlager’ tunes, but that was all. 
Much later I read the piano score of the complete 1930 Leipzig and Berlin produc- 
tions, and realized what I had missed. Now it is all revealed—orchestration, detail, 
continuity, contrast and coherence—in a quite wonderful manner. 


It is likely that Mahagonny is the crowning achievement of the Weill-Brecht 
collaboration, and one of the giants of the century. It is bigger and broader than 
Dreigroschenoper; its musical continuum is more absolute (there is no spate of spoken 
dialogue long enough to loosen the music’s tension); it is more relentless; its fantasy 
is surer in consistency; and it is much angrier. The insurgent Nazis of the period 
at once labelled it ‘Kultur-Bolshevismus’. The Communists blasted it too, as anar- 
chistic, even nihilistic. It is neither, being a tragedy of real pity and terror. One 
can see that it lends itself to no specific social or political sponsorship. 


* This article is taken from a review of the complete recording of Mahagonny which has 
just been released in America by Columbia. It is reproduced by kind permission of the author 
and of The Saturday Review. 
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Brecht’s libretto offers no rostrum, no facile remedy for the chaos and disaster 
it excoriates. It is of an extreme moral bitterness, which at times mounts to a poetic 
paean of iage; and with the rage, it has said its say. It is also shot through with 
personal tenderness, solemnity, and ribald garish poetry. The myth (the text for all 
its vernacular lies securely in the realm of mythology) tells of the founding of the City 
of Mahagonny, somewhere on the ‘Gold Coast’ of some fabulous America (a favourite 
fantasy-haunt of Brecht). The founders are three outlaws—Mrs. Begbick, Fatty the 
Bookkeeper and Trinity Moses—who are escaping the long arm of the sheriff, and 
looking for easy money. They will call the city Mahagonny, City of Traps (Netzestadt; 
Mahagonny means ‘mahogany’ in German, and probably has for verbal image Miami, 
city of Juxe on the Florida coast). Here they promise everything, in the way of material 
joys; here you may do anything, if you can pay for it. It follows that the morality of 
the place premises as its summum bonum the possession of the greatest amount of 
money, and as its most heinous crime the utter lack of it. Men from all over the 
world rush to the pleasure-city, among them Jim Mahoney and his three pals who 
have struck it rich in Alaska; a covey of girls arrive, Argentina style, to cater to their 
desires, among them Jenny from Havana, whose mother ‘war eine Weisse’ (in my 
dream-translation this becomes ‘was as white as you are’). 


After some bald bargaining, Jim and Jenny get together. But Jim grows to sense 
a restlessness about all these pleasures: things are toc wonderful, too at hand, nothing 
happens except gratification; and total gratification of desire leaves a great deal to 
be desired. A hurricane-warning is announced (Brecht’s files posthumously revealed 
maps of the Florida district, and clippings of a hurricane in the vicinity). For a brief 
suspenseful moment it looks as though something were indeed about to happen; but 
the hurricane by-passes the city. We return to our daily rounds of pleasure: (1) over- 
eating, (2) love-making, (3) sport (prize fighting, vicariously enjoyed), and (4) liquor- 
swilling. One of Jim’s pals dies of gluttony; another is killed by Moses in a champion- 
ship bout; and Jim runs out of money. His remaining pal Bill just can’t see lending 
him any; nor can Jenny, his true-love (here we have a repetition of Dreigroschenoper 
and Polly’s love-and-treachery towards Macheath). So Jim is tried for high treason 
(failing to pay his bill for four bottles of whisky and one curtain-rod), and is sentenced 
to be executed. But by now all the inhabitants, tourists, girls, even Mrs. Begbick and 
the original ‘founding fathers’, have become infected by Jim’s disillusion. Woe is 
followed by mutual rancour, open belligerence, and final conflagration. In a withering 
next-to-last scene the ‘God-game in Mahagonny’ (again my dream-rendering) is 
played. At the end there is a procession of death-tumbrils, carrying the entire cast 
as well as Jim’s corpse, that flail and bump one another savagely, while the city goes 
up in flames behind them; and we hear, in a steady death-beat that seems to engulf 
text, music, stage and audience, the hair-raising choral chant: no one can help a 
dead man; no one can help us or you or anyone. The City of Traps has fallen of its 
own corruption and waste and gaiety. Like all good librettos, this one of Brecht is 
only half a thing without the music. Weill’s score is many-sided in style and type. 


It is the miracle of the man’s gift that it all hangs together, becomes natural, 
even inevitable. The wonderfully tawdry pop-tunes Moon of Alabama, Let’s Go to 
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Benares (both done in the original in pidgin-English), and Wie man sich bettet are 
wedded to an astringently dissonant musical design that screams and brays, becomes 
pulsating and awesome, explodes into grandeur, is abruptly simple and touching 
at the most disarming moments. Its texture is never thick, for all its power; the inti- 
mate scenes of Jim and Jenny are delineated with a grace and a tenuous quiet which 
make you hold your breath. Above all the music has great elegance, whether it is 
describing the rich gravity of the Haltet euch aufrecht chorus or the over-pretty waltz 
that accompanies gluttonous Jacob to his death as he eats his last whole cow. There 
are many spoken words and lines; here Weill has managed a triumphant solution: 
one cannot remember what was spoken, what was sung. If I seem to be grabbing for 
superlatives, bear with me; I am completely under the spell of Mahagonny. 
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NORMAN DEL MAR: Born 1919 in London. Studied under Vaughan Williams and Constant 
Lambert. Was associated for many years with Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and was at one time principal conductor of the English Opera Group. Is 
now Professor of conducting at the Guildhall School of Music. 
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TWO ESSAYS 


Bertolt Brecht 


(1) Notes to the opera AUFSTIEG UND FALL DER STADT MAHAGONNY* 


OPERA—WITH INNOVATIONS! 


For some time past there has been a move to renovate the opera. Opera is to 
have its form modernized and its content brought up to date, but without its culinary 
character being changed. Since it is precisely for its backwardness that the opera- 
going public adores opera, an influx of new types of listener with new appetites 
has to be reckoned with; and so it is. The intention is to democratize but not to alter 
democracy’s character, which consists in giving the people new rights, but no chance 
to appreciate them. Ultimately it is all the same to the waiter whom he serves, 
so long as he serves the food. Thus the avant-garde are dernanding or supporting 
innovations which are supposedly going to lead to a renovation of opera; but nobody 
demands a fundamental discussion of opera (i.e., of its function), and probably such 
a discussion would not find much support. 


The modesty of the avant-garde’s demands has economic grounds of whose 
existence they themselves are only partly aware. Great apparati like the opera, 
the stage, the press etc., impose their views as it were incognito. For a long time 
now they have taken the handiwork (music, writing, criticism etc.,) of intellectuals 
who share in their profits—that is, of men who are economically committed to the 
prevailing system but are socially near-proletarian—and processed it to make fodder 
for their public entertainment machine, judging it by their own standards and guiding 
it into their own channels; meanwhile the intellectuals themselves have gone on 
supposing that the whole business is concerned only with the presentation of their 
work, is a secondary process which has no influence over their work but merely 
wins influence for it. This muddled thinking which overtakes musicians, writers and 
critics as soon as they consider their own situation has tremendous consequences to 
which far too little attention is paid. For by imagining that they have got hold of 
an apparatus which in fact has got hold of them they are supporting something which 
is out of their control: which is no longer (as they believe) a means of furthering output 
but has become an obstacle to output, and specifically to their own output as soon 
as it follows a new and original course which the apparatus finds awkward or opposed 
to its own aims. Their output then becomes a matter of delivering goods. Values 


* (Published as Notes te the Opera in Versuche 2, Kiepenheuer, Berlin, 1930 and signed 
‘Brecht . Suhrkamp.’ Included in Schriften zum Theater, Suhrkamp, Frankfurt, 1957, under 
title The Modern Theatre is the Epic Theatre. Translation by John Willett.) 
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evolve which are based on the fodder principle. And this leads to a general habit of 
judging works of art by their suitability for the apparatus, without ever judging the 
apparatus by its suitability for the work. People say, this or that is a good work; and 
they mean (but do not say) good for the apparatus. Yet this apparatus is conditioned 
by the society of the day and only accepts what can keep it going in that society. 
We are free to discuss any innovations which do not threaten its social function— 
that of providing an evening’s entertainment. We are not free to discuss those which 
threaten to change its function, possibly by fusing it with the educational system or 
with the organs of mass communication. Society absorbs via the apparatus whatever 
it needs in order to reproduce itself. This means that an innovation will pass if it is 
calculated to rejuvenate existing society, but not if it is going to change it—irrespective 
whether the form of the society in question is good or bad. 


The avant-garde do not think of changing the apparatus, because they fancy 
that they have at their disposal something which will serve up whatever they freely 
invent, transforming itself spontaneously to match their ideas. But they are not in 
fact free inventors; the apparatus goes on fulfilling its function with or without them; 
the theatres play every night; the papers come out so many times a day; and they 
absorb what they need; and all they need is a given amount of stuff. 


You might think that to show up this situation (the creative artist’s utter depen- 
dence on the apparatus) would be to condemn it. Its concealment is such a disgrace. 


And yet to restrict the individual’s freedom of invention is in itself a progressive 
act. The individual becomes increasingly drawn into enormous events that are going 
to change the world. No longer can he simply ‘express himself’. He is brought up 
short and put into a position where he can fulfil more general tasks. But the trouble 
is that at present the apparati do not work for the general good; that the means of 
production do not belong to the producer; and that as a result his work amounts to 
so much merchandise, and is governed by the normal laws of mercantile trade. Art 
is merchandise, only to be manufactured by the means of production (apparati). 
An opera can only be written for the opera. (One cannot just think up an opera like 
one of Bécklin’s fantastic sea-beasts, then hope to exhibit it publicly after having 
seized power—let alone try to smuggle it into our dear old zoo . . .) Even if one wanted 
to start a discussion of the opera as such (i.e., of its function), an opera would have 


to be written. 
OPERA -— 


Our existing opera is a culinary opera. It was giving sensual satisfaction long 
before it turned into merchandise. It serves the senses even where it requires, or 
promotes, a certain degree of education, for the education in question is an education 
of taste. To every object it adopts a sensual approach. It ‘experiences’, and it ranks 


as an ‘experience’. 


1 The intellectuals, however, are completely dependent on the apparatus, both socially and 
economically: it is the only channel for the realization of their work. The output of writers, 
composers and critics comes more and more to resemble raw material. The finished article is 


produced by the apparatus. 
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Why is Mahagonny an opera? Because its basic attitude is that of an opera: 
that is to say, culinary. Does Mahagonny adopt a sensual approach? It does. Is 
Mahagonny an experience? It is an experience. For... Mahagonny is a bit of fun 
(‘ein Spass’). 


The opera Mahagonny pays conscious tribute to the senselessness of the operatic 
form. The irrationality of opera lies in the fact that rational elements are employed, 
solid reality is aimed at, but at the same time it is all washed out by the music. 
A dying man is real. If at the same time he sings, we are translated to the 
sphere of the irrational. (If the audience sang at the sight of him, the case would 
be different.) The more unreal and unclear the music can make the reality—though 
there is of course a third, highly complex and in itself quite real element, which can 
have quite real effects but is utterly remote from the reality of which it treats—the 
more satisfying the whole process becomes; the satisfaction growing in proportion 
to the degree of unreality. 


The term ‘opera’—far be it from us to profane it—leads, in Mahagonny’s case, 
to all the rest. The intention was that a certain unreality, irrationality and lack of 
seriousness should be introduced at the right moment, and so strike with a double 
meaning.” The irrationality which makes it appearance in this way only fits the occa- 
sion on which it appears. 


It is a purely sensual approach. 


As for the content of this opera, its content is sensual satisfaction. A bit of 
fun, in other words, not only in its form but in its subject-matter. At least, pleasure 
was meant to be the object of the enquiry, even if the enquiry was intended to be an 
object of pleasure. Pleasure here appears in its current historical rdle: as merchandise.? 


It is undeniable that at present this content must have a provocative effect. In 
the thirteenth section, for example, where the glutton stuffs himself to death; because 
hunger is the rule. We never even hinted that others were going hungry while he 
stuffed, but the effect was provocative all the same. It is not everyone who is in a 
position to stuff himself full that dies of it, yet many are dying of hunger because 
this man stuffs himself to death. His satisfaction provokes, because it implies so much. 
In contexts like these the use of opera to give sensual satisfaction must have provoca- 


* This limited aim did not stop us from introducing an element of direct instruction, and 
from basing everything on the Gestus. The eye which looks for the Gestus in everything is the 
moral sense. In other words, a moral tableau. A subjective one, though... 

Jetzt trinken wir noch eins 
Dann gehen wir nicht nach Hause 
Dann trinken wir noch eins 
Dann machen wir mal eine Pause 
—The people who sing this are subjective moralists. They are describing themselves. 


3 Romanticism is merchandise here too. It appears only as content, not as form. 


**A dignified gentleman with an empurpled face had fished out a bunch of keys and was 
making a piercing demonstration against the Epic Theatre. His wife did not desert him in this 
decisive moment. She had stuck two fingers in her mouth, screwed up her eyes and blown out 
her cheeks. She whistled louder than the key of the safe.’ (Alfred Polgar on the first production of 
Mahagonny in Leipzig.) 
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tive effects today. Though not, of course, on the handful of opera-goers. Its power to 
provoke introduces reality once more. Mahagonny may not taste particularly pleasant; 
it may even (thanks to guilty conscience) make a point of not doing so. But itis culinary 
through and through. 


Mahagonny is nothing more or less than an opera. 


— WITH INNOVATIONS! 


Opera had to be brought up to the technical level of the modern theatre. The 
modern theatre is the epic theatre. The following table shows certain changes of 
emphasis as between the dramatic and the epic theatre.5 


Dramatic Theatre Epic Theatre 


plot 

implicates the spectator in a stage 
situation 

wears down his capacity for action 

provides him with sensations 

experience 

the spectator is involved in something 

suggestion 

instinctive feelings are preserved 

the spectator is in the thick of it, 
shares the experience 

the human being is taken for granted 


he is unalterable 

eyes on the finish 

one scene makes another 
growth 

linear development 
evolutionary determinism 
man as a fixed point 
thought determines being 
feeling 


narrative 

turns the spectator into an observer, 
but 

arouses his capacity for action 

forces him to take decisions 

picture of the world 

he is made to face something 

argument 

brought to the point of recognition 

the spectator stands outside, studies 


the human being is the object of the 
enquiry 

he is alterable and able to alter 

eyes on the course 

each scene for itself 

montage 

in curves 

jumps 

man as a process 

social being determines thought 

reason 


When the epic theatre’s methods begin to penetrate the opera the first result is a radical 
separation of the elements. The great struggle for supremacy between words, music 
and production—which always brings up the question ‘which is the pretext for what ?’: 
is the music the pretext for the events on the stage, or are these the pretext for the 
music? etc—can simply be by-passed by radically separating the elements. So 
long as the expression Gesamtkunstwerk means that the totality is a muddle, so long 
as the arts are supposed to be ‘fused’ together, the various elements will all be equally 
degraded, and each will act as a mere ‘feed’ to the rest. The process of fusion extends 
to the spectator, who gets thrown into the melting pot too and becomes a passive 

5 This table does not show absolute antitheses but mere shifts of accent. In a communication 


of fact, for instance, we may choose whether we stress the element of emotional suggestion or 
that of plain rational argument. 
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(suffering) part of the total work of art. Witchcraft of this sort must of course be 
fought against. Whatever is intended to produce hypnosis, is likely to induce sordid 
intoxication, or creates fog, has got to be scrapped. 

Words, music and setting must become more independent of one another. 

(a) Music. 


For the music, the change of emphasis proved to be as follows: 


Dramatic Opera Epic Opera 
The music dishes up The music communicates 
music which heightens the text music which presents the text 
music which proclaims the text music which takes the text for granted 
music which illustrates which takes up a position 
music which paints the psychological which gives the attitude 
situation 


Music plays the chief part in our thesis.® 
(b) Text. 


We had to make something straightforward and instructive of our bit of fun 
if it was not to be irrational and nothing more. The form employed was that of the 
moral tableau. The tableau is performed by the characters in the play. The text 
had to be neither moralizing nor sentimental, but to put morals and sentimentality 
on view. Equally important with the spoken word was the written word (of the titles). 
Reading seems to encourage the audience to adopt the most comfortable attitude 
towards the work.’ 


(c) Setting. 


To show independent works of art as part of a theatrical performance is a new 
departure. Neher’s projections adopt an attitude towards the events on the stage; 
as when the real glutton sits in front of the glutton whom Neher has drawn. In the 
same way the stage unreels the events that are fixed on the screen. These projections 
of Neher’s are quite as much an independent component of the opera as are Weill’s 
music and the text. They furnish its visual aids. 


Of course such innovations also demand a new attitude on the part of the 
audiences who frequent opera houses. 


RESULT OF THE INNOVATIONS: A THREAT TO OPERA? 


It is true that the audience had certain desires which were easily satisfied by the 


* The large number of craftsmen in the average opera orchestra allows of nothing but asso- 
ciative music (the other sort leads to a flood of sound); and so the orchestral apparatus needs 
to be cut down to 30 specialists or less. The singer becomes a reporter, whose private feelings 
must remain a private affair. 


* The significance of the titles is explained in the Notes to the Threepenny Opera and in note 1 
to the Dreigreschenfilm [in Brecht’s Versuche 3]. 
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old opera but are no longer taken into account by the new. What is the audience’s 
attitude during an opera; and is there any chance that it will change? 


Bursting out of the underground stations, eager to become as wax in the ma gician’s 
hands, grown-up men, their resolution proved in the struggle for existence, rush to 
the box office. They hand in their hat at the cloakroom, and with it they hand their 
normal behaviour: the attitudes of ‘everyday life’. Once out of the cloakroom they 
take their seats with the bearing of kings. How can we blame them? You may think 
a grocer’s bearing better than a king’s, and still find this ridiculous. For the attitude 
that these people adopt in the opera is unworthy of them. Is there any possibility 
that they may change it? Can we persuade them to get out their cigars? 


Gnce the content becomes, technically speaking, an independent component, to 
which text, music and setting ‘adopt attitudes’; once illusion is sacrificed to free dis- 
cussion, and once the spectator, instead of being enabled to have an experience, is 
forced as it were to cast his vote; then a change has been launched which goes far 
beyond formal matters and begins for the first time to affect the theatre’s social 
function. 


In the old operas all discussion of the content is rigidly excluded. If ever a member 
of the audience had happened to see a particular set of circumstances portrayed and 
had taken up a position vis-d-vis them, then the old opera would have lost its battle: 
the ‘spell would have been broken’. Of course there were elements in the old opera 
which were not purely culinary; one must distinguish between the period of its 
development and that of its decline. The Magic Flute, Fidelio, Figaro, all included 
elements that were philosophical, dynamic. And yet the element of philosophy, 
almost of daring, in these operas was so subordinated to the culinary principle that 
their sense was in effect tottering, and was soon absorbed in sensual satisfaction. 
Once its original ‘sense’ had died away the opera was by no means left bereft of sense, 
but had simply acquired another one—a sense qud opera. The content had been 
smothered in the opera. Our Wagnerites are now pleased to remember that the 
original Wagnerites posited a sense of which they were presumably aware. Those com- 
posers who stem from Wagner still insist on posing as philosophers. A philosophy 
which is of no use to man or beast, and can only be disposed of as a means of sensual 
satisfaction. (Elektra, Jonny spielt auf.) We still maintain the whole highly-de- 
veloped technique which made this pose possible: the vulgarian strikes a philosophical 
attitude from which to conduct his hackneyed ruminations. It is only from this point, 
from the death of the sense (and it is understood that this sense could die), that we 
can start to understand the further innovations which are now plaguing opera: to 
see them as desperate attempts to supply this art with a posthumous sense, a ‘new’ 
sense, by which the sense comes ultimately to lie in the music itself, so that the 
sequence of musical forms acquires a sense simply gud sequence, and certain propor- 
tions, changes etc., from being a means are promoted to become an end. Progress 
which has neither roots nor result; which does not spring from new requirements 
but satisfies the old ones with new titillations, thus furthering a purely conservative 
end. New material is absorbed which is unfamiliar ‘in this context’, because at the 
time when ‘this context’ was evolved it was not known in any context at all. (Railway 
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engines, factories, aeroplanes, bathrooms etc., act as a diversion. Better composers 
choose instead to deny all content by performing, or rather smothering, it in the Latin 
tongue.) This sort of progress only indicates that something has been left behind. It 
is achieved without the overall function being changed; or rather, in order to prevent 
any such change from taking place. And what about Gebrauchsmusik ? 


At the very moment when neo-classicism, in other words stark Art for Art’s sake, 
took the field (it came as a reaction against the emotional climax of musical impres- 
sionism) the idea of utilitarian music or Gebrauchsmusik emerged like Venus from 
the waves: music was to make use of the amateur. The amateur was used as a woman 
is ‘used’. Innovation upon innovation. The punch-drunk listener suddenly wants to 
play. The struggle against idle listening turned into a struggle for keen listening, then 
for keen playing. The cellist in the orchestra, father of a numerous family, now began 
to play not from philosophical conviction but for pleasure. The culinary principle 
was saved.8 


What is the point, we wonder, of chasing one’s own tail like this? Why this 
obstinate clinging to sensual satisfaction, this addiction to drugs? Why so little 
concern with one’s own interests as soon as one steps outside one’s own home? 
Why this refusal to discuss ? 


Answer: nothing can come of discussion. To discuss the present form of our 
society, or even of one of its least important parts, would lead inevitably and at once 
to an outright threat to our society’s form as such. 


We have seen that opera is sold as evening entertainment, and that this puts 
definite bounds to all attempts to transform it. We see that this entertainment has 
to be devoted to illusion, and must be of a ceremonial kind. Why? 


In our present society the old opera cannot be just ‘wished away’. Its illusions 
have an important social function. The drug is indispensable; it cannot be done 
without.® Only in the opera does the human being get a chance to be human. His 
entire mental! capacities have long since been ground down to a timid mistrustfulness, 
an envy of others, a selfish calculation. 


® Innovations of this sort must be criticized so long as they are helping to renovate institutions 
that have outlived their usefulness. They represent progress as soon as we set out to effect radical 
changes in the institutions’ function. Then they become quantitive improvements, purges, cleansing 
everson which are given meaning only by the functional! change which has been or is to be 
made. 


True progress consists not in being progressive but in progressing. True progress is what 
enables or compels us to progress. And on a broad front, at that, so that neighbouring spheres 
are set in motion too. True progress has its cause in the impossibility of an actual situation, and 
its result ts that situation’s change. 


__ ° The life imposed on us is too hard; it brings us too many agonies, disappointments, impos- 
sible tasks. In order to stand it we have to have some kind of palliative. There seem to be three 
classes of these: overpowering distractions, which allow us to find our sufferings unimportant; 
pseudo-satisfactions which reduce them; and drugs which make us insensitive to them. The 
pseudo-satisfactions offered by art are illusions if compared with reality, but are none the less 
psychologically effective for that, thanks to the part played by the imagination in our inner life. 
(Freud: Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, page 22.) Such drugs are sometimes responsible for the 


wastage of great stores of energy which might have been applied to bettering the human lot. 
(Ibid., page 28.) 
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' The old opera survives not just because it is old, but chiefly because the situa- 
tion which it serves is still the old one. But not entirely. And here lies the hope for 
the new opera. Today we can begin to ask whether opera has not come to such a 
pass that further innovations, instead of leading to the renovation of this whole form, 
will bring about its destruction.1° 


Perhaps Mahagonny is as culinary as ever—just as culinary as an opera ought to 
be—but one of its functions is to change society; it brings the culinary principle 
under discussion, it attacks the society that needs operas of such a sort; it still perches 
happily on the old bough, perhaps, but at least it has started (out of absent-mindedness 
or bad conscience) to saw it through... And here you have the effect of the innova- 
tions and the song they sing. 


Real innovations attack the roots. 


FOR INNOVATIONS—AGAINST RENOVATION! 


The opera Mahagonny was written two years ago, in 1928/9. In subsequent works 
attempts were made to emphasize the didactic more and more at the expense of the 
culinary element. And so to develop the means of sensual satisfaction into an object 
of instruction, and to convert certain institutions from places of entertainment into 
organs of mass communication. 


(II) Concerning the use of music in an Epic Theatre* 


As far as my own output goes, the following plays involved application of music 
to the epic theatre: Trommeln in der Nacht, Lebenslauf des asozialen Baal, Das Leben 
Eduards IT von England, Mahagonny, Die Dreigroschenoper, Die Mutter, Die Rund- 
képfe und die Spitzképfe. 


In the first few plays music was used in a fairly conventional way; it was a matter 
of songs and marches, and there was usually some naturalistic pretext for each 
musical piece. All the same, the introduction of music meant a certain break with the 
dramatic conventions of the time: the drama was (as it were) lightened, made more 
elegant; the theatre’s offerings became more like highly polished turns. The narrow 
stuffiness of the impressionistic drama and the manic lop-sidedness of the expres- 
sionists were to some extent offset by the use of music, simply because it introduced 
variety. At the same time, music made possible something which we had long since 
ceased to take for granted, namely the ‘poetic theatre’. At first I wrote this music 
myself. Five years later, for the second Berlin production of the comedy Mann ist 
Mann at the Staatstheater, it was written by Kurt Weill. From now on music had the 
characteristics of art (could be valued for itself). The play involved a certain amount 


10 Such, in the opera Mahagonny, are those innovations which allow the theatre to present 
moral tableaux (showing up the commercial character both of the entertainment and of the persons 
entertained) and which put the spectator in a moralizing frame of mind. 


* (Written in 1935. Published in Schriften zum Theater, Suhrkamp, Frankfurt, 1957. Trans- 
Jation by John Willett.) 
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of knockabout comedy, and Weill introduced a ‘kleine Nachtmusik’ to accompany 
projections by Caspar Neher, also a battle- or Schlachtmusik, and a song which was 
sung verse by verse during the visible changes of scene. But by then the first theories 
had already been put forward concerning the separation of the different elements. 


The most successful demonstration of the epic theatre was the production of the 
Dreigroschenoper or Threepenny Opera in 1928. This was the first time that theatrical 
music was applied along new lines. The most striking innovation lay in the strict 
separating of the music from all the other elements of entertainment offered. Even 
superficially this was evident from the fact that the small orchestra was installed visibly 
on the stage. For the singing of the Songs a special change of lighting was arranged; 
the orchestra was lit up; the titles of the various numbers were projected on the 
screens at the back, for instance ‘Song concerning the Inadequacy of Human 
Endeavour’ or ‘A short Song allows Miss Polly Peachum to confess to her Horrified 
Parents that she is wedded to the Murderer Macheath’; while the actors changed 
their positions before the number began. There were duets, trios, solos and final 
choruses. The musical items, which had the character of a ballad, were of a reflec- 
tive and moralizing nature. The play showed the close relationship between the 
emotional life of the bourgeois and that of the criminal world. The criminals showed, 
sometimes in the music, that their sensations, feelings and prejudices were the same 
as those of the average citizen and theatregoer. One idea was to prove that the only 
pleasant life is a comfortably-off one, even if this involves doing without certain 
‘higher things’. A love duet served to argue that superficial circumstances like the 
social origins of one’s partner or her economic status should have no influence on a 
man’s matrimonial decisions. A trio expressed concern at the fact that the uncer- 
tainties of life on this planet apparently prevent the human race from following its 
natural inclinations towards goodness and decent behaviour. The tenderest and most 
moving lgve-song in the play described the eternal, indestructible mutual attraction 
of a procurer and his girl. The lovers sang, not without nostalgia, of their little 
home, the brothel. In such ways the music, just because it took up a purely emotional 
attitude and spurned none of the stock narcotic attractions, became an active colla- 
borator in the stripping bare of the middle-class corpus of ideas. It became, so to 
speak, a muck-raker, an informer, a nark. These Songs found a very wide public; 
catch-words from them cropped up in leading articles and speeches. A lot of people 
sang them to piano accompaniment or from the records, as was their way with 
musical comedy hits. 


This type of Song was created when I asked Weill to write fresh settings for 
half a dozen existing Songs for the Baden-Baden music festival of 1927, which was 
to be devoted to one-act operas. Up to that time Weill had written relatively compli- 
cated music of a mainly psychological sort, and when he agreed to set a series of more 
or less banal Song texts he was making a courageous break with a prejudice which the 
solid bulk of serious composers stubbornly held. The success of this attempt to apply 
modern music to the Song was significant. What was the real novelty of this music, 
other than the hitherto unaccustomed use to which it was put? 


The epic theatre is chiefly interested in the attitudes which people adopt towards 
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one another, wherever they are socio-historically significant (typical). It works out 
scenes where people adopt attitudes of such a sort that the social laws under which 
they are acting spring into view. For that we need to find workable definitions: 
that is to say, such definitions of the relevant processes as can be used in order to 
intervene in the processes themselves. The concern of the epic theatre is thus eminently 
practical. Human behaviour is shown as alterable; man himself as dependent on 
certain political and economic factors and at the same time as capable of altering 
them. To give an example: a scene where three men are hired by a fourth for a 
specific illegal purpose (Mann ist Mann) has to be shown by the epic theatre in such 
a way that it becomes possible to imagine the attitude of the four men other than as 
it is expressed there: i.e., so that one imagines either a different set of political and 
economic conditions under which these men would be speaking differently, or else a 
different approach on their part to their actual conditions, which would likewise 
lead them to say different things. In short, the spectator is given the chance to criticize 
human behaviour from a social point of view, and the scene is played as a piece of 
history. The idea is that the spectator should be put in a position where he can make 
comparisons about everything that influences the way in which human beings behave. 
This means, from the aesthetic point of view, that the social Gestus conveyed by the 
actor becomes particularly important. The arts have to begin paying attention to 
the Gestus. (Gestus, of course, refers to socially significant gestures, not illustrative 
or expressive ones.) The Gestus principle takes over, as it were, from the principle 
of imitation. 


This marks a great revolution in the art of drama. The drama of our time still 
follows Aristotle’s recipe for achieving what he calls catharsis (the spiritual cleansing 
of the spectator). In aristotelian drama the plot leads the hero into situations where 
he reveals his innermost being. All the incidents shown have the object of propelling 
the hero into spiritual conflicts. It is a possibly blasphemous but quite useful compari- 
son if one turns one’s mind to the burlesque shows on Broadway, where the public, 
with yells of ‘take it off!’, forces the girls to expose their bodies more and more. 
The individual whose innermost being is thus driven into the open then of course 
comes to stand for Man with a capital M. Everyone (including every spectator) is 
then carried away by the momentum of the events portrayed, so that in a performance 
of Oedipus one has for all practical purposes an auditorium full of little Oedipuses, 
an auditorium full of Emperor Joneses for a performance of The Emperor Jones. 
Non-aristotelian drama would at all costs avoid bundling together the events portrayed 
and presenting them as an inexorable fate, to which the human being is handed over 
helpless, for all the beauty and significance of his reactions; on the contrary, it is 
precisely this fate that it would study closely, showing it up as of human contriving. 


This survey, springing from the examination of a few unpretentious Songs, 
might seem rather far-reaching if these Songs did not represent the (likewise quite 
unpretentious) beginnings of a new, up-to-date theatre, or the part which music is 
to play in sucha theatre. This music’s character as a gestisch kind of music can hardly 
be explained except by a survey to establish the social purpose of the new methods. 
To put it practically, gestisch music is that music which allows the actor to exhibit 
certain basic attitudes on the stage. So-called ‘cheap’ music, particularly that of the 
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cabaret and the operetta, has for some time been a sort of gestisch music. Serious 
music however still hankers after lyricism, and cultivates expression for its own sake. 


The opera Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny showed the application of 
the new principles on a fairly large scale. I feel I should point out that in my view 
Weill’s music for this opera is not purely gestisch; but many parts of it are, enough 
anyway for it to represent a serious threat to the usual kind of opera, which in its 
current manifestations we can call the purely culinary opera. The theme of the opera 
Mahagonny is itself culinary; I have explained the reasons for this in [the previous] 
essay Anmerkungen zur Oper, in the fifth of my Versuchen. There you will also find 
an argument positing the impossibility of any renewal of the operatic medium in the 
capitalist countries, and explaining why. Any innovations that are introduced simply 
lead to opera’s destruction. Composers who undertake the task of rejuvenating opera 
are inevitably (like Hindemith and Stravinsky) brought up against the whole operatic 


apparatus. 


[Brecht then recapitulates the second and third paragraphs of the previous essay] 


The dangers which the apparatus can present were shown by the New York 
production of Die Mutter. Thanks to its political standpoint, the Theatre Union 
comes into a quite different class from the theatres which had performed the opera 
Mahagonny. Yet the apparatus behaved exactly like a machine for simulating the 
effects of dope. Not only the play but the music too was distorted as a result, and the 
didactic aim was, broadly speaking, missed. Far more deliberately than in any other 
play of the epic theatre, the music in Die Mutter was designed to induce in the 
spectator the critical approach which has been outlined above. Eisler’s music can 
by no means be called simple. Qud music it is relatively complicated, and I cannot 
think of any that is more serious. In a remarkable manner it makes possible a certain 
simplification of the toughest political problems, whose solution is a life and death 
matter for the working class. In the short piece which counters the accusation that 
Communism leads to chaos the friendly and explanatory Gestus of the music wins a 
hearing, as it were, for the voice of reason. The piece In Praise of Learning, which 
links the problem of learning with that of the working class’s accession to power, 
is infected by the music with a heroic yet naturally cheerful Gestus. Similarly the final 
chorus Jn Praise of Dialectics, which might easily give the effect of a purely emotional 
song of triumph, has been kept in the realm of the rational by the music. (It is a 
frequently recurring mistake to suppose that this—epic—kind of production simply 
does without all emotional effects: actually, emotions are only clarified in it, steering 
clear of subconscious origins and carrying nobody away.) 


If you imagine that the severe, yet delicate and rational Gestus conveyed by this 
music is unsuitable for a mass movement which has to face uninhibited force, oppres- 
sion and exploitation, then you have misunderstood an important aspect of this 
fight. It is however clear that the effectiveness of this kind of music largely depends 
on the way in which it is performed. If the actors do not start by getting hold of the 
right Gestus, then there is little hope that they will be able to carry out their task of 
stimulating a particular approach in the spectator. Our working-class theatres need 
careful education and strict training if they are to master the tasks proposed here 
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and the possibilities which are here offered to them. They in turn have to carry out a 
certain training of their public. It is very important to keep the productive apparatus 
of the working-class theatre well clear of the general drug traffic conducted by bour- 
geois show business. 


For the play Die Rundképfe und die Spitzképfe, which unlike Die Mutter is 
addressed to a ‘wide’ public and takes more account of purely entertainment con- 
siderations, Eisler wrote song music. This music too is in a certain sense philosophical. 
It too avoids narcotic effects, chiefly by linking the solution of musical problems to 
the clear and intelligible underlining of the political and philosophical meaning of 
each poem. 


All this surely goes to show what a difficult task it is for music to fulfil the 
demands of an epic theatre. 


Most ‘advanced’ music nowadays is still written for the concert hall. A single 
glance at the audiences who attend concerts is enough to show how impossible it is 
to make any political or philosophical use of music that produces such effects. We 
see entire rows of human beings transported into a peculiar doped state, wholly passive, 
sunk without trace, seemingly in the grip of a severe poisoning attack. Their tense, 
congealed gaze shows that these people are the helpless and involuntary victims of 
the unchecked lurchings of their emotions. Trickles of sweat prove how such excesses 
exhaust them. The worst gangster film treats its audience more like thinking beings. 
Music is cast in the réle of Fate. As the exceedingly complex, wholly unanalyzable 
fate of this period of the grisliest, most deliberate exploitation of man by man. 
Such music has nothing but purely culinary ambitions left. It seduces the listener 
into an enervating, because unproductive, act of enjoyment. No number of refine- 
ments can convince me that its social function is any different from that of the Broad- 
way burlesques. 


We should not overlook the fact that among the more serious composers a 
reaction against this demoralizing social function has already set in. The experiments 
being made within the musical field have taken on considerable proportions; the new 
music is doing all it can not only in the treatment of purely musical material but also 
in attracting new levels of consumer. And yet there is a whole series of problems 
which it has not yet been able to solve and whose solution it has not yet tackled. 
The art of setting epics to music, for instance, is wholly lost. We do not know to 
what sort of music the Odyssey and the Nibelungenlied were performed. The per- 
formance of narrative poems of any length is something that our composers can no 
longer render possible. Educational music is also in the doldrums; and yet there were 
times when music could be used to treat disease. ... Our composers on the whole 
leave any observation of the effects of their music to the cafe proprietors. One of 
the few examples of actual research which I have come across in the last ten years 
was the statement of a Paris restaurateur about the different orders which his cus- 
tomers placed under the influence of different types of music. He claimed to have 
noticed that specific drinks were always drunk to the works of specific composers. 
And it is perfectly true that the theatre would benefit greatly if musicians were able 
to produce music which would have a more or less exactly foreseeable effect on the 
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spectator. It would take a load off the actors’ shoulders; it would be particularly 
useful, for instance, to have the actors play against the emotion which the music 
called forth. (For rehearsals of works in an elevated style the music available will 
probably do well enough.) The silent film gave opportunities for a few experiments 
with music which created predetermined emotional states. I heard some interesting 
pieces by Hindemith, and above all by Eisler. Eisler even wrote music for conven- 
tional feature films, and extremely austere music at that. 


But sound films, being one of the most blooming branches of the international 
narcotics traffic, will hardly carry on these experiments for long. 


Another opening for modern music besides the epic theatre is provided in my 
view by the Lehrstiick, or didactic cantata. Exceptionally interesting music for one 
or two examples of this class has been written by Weill, Hindemith and Eisler. (Weill 
and Hindemith together for a radio Lehrstiick for schoolchildren, Flug des Lindberghs ; 
Weill for the school opera Der Jasager; Hindemith for the Badener Lehrsttick vom 
Einverstdndnis; Eisler for Die Massnahme.) 


A further consideration is that the writing of meaningful and easily comprehen- 
sible music is by no means just a matter of good will, but above all of competence 
and study—and study can only be undertaken in continuous contact with the masses 
and with other artists—not on one’s own. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTES 


page 14. Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny. Opera. Text by Brecht (collaborator, 
Hauptmann). Music, Weill. Scenery and projections, Neher. First produced in the Leipzig 
opera, 9 March 1930, conducted by Gustav Brecher. Produced by Brecht and Neher in the 
Theater am Kurfiirstendamm, Berlin, 21 December 1931, conducted by Alexander von Zemlinsky. 


page 17. The epic theatre. ‘Epic’ here means (a) a narrative without a rigid plot (the classical 
German use of the word); (b) specific narrative methods used in Brecht’s own productions (e.g., 
projections and cinematic sub-titles). Brecht devoted much effort to knitting these two elements 
together into a theory of the epic theatre. 


page 18. Notes to the Threepenny Opera. Translated by Eric Bentley in From the Modern 
Repertoire I, University of Denver Press, 1949. 


page 21. Subsequent works. i.e., the Lehrstiicke, such as Der Jasager, Der Lindberghflug 
Die Massnahme. ; 


page 21. Dates of first productions. Trommeln in der Nacht, 1922; Baal, 1923; Edward II, 
1924; Mahagonny (songspiel), 1927; Dreigroschenoper, 1928; Die Mutter, 1932; Die Rundképfe 
und die Spitzképfe, 1936. 

page 21. Mann ist Mann: first produced 1926. Staatstheater production by Brecht, (with 


Peter mya 1931. (Score by Weill was lost after 1933, and Paul Dessau has now provided a 
new one. 


page 22. Song. The Germans used the English word for their cabaret songs, much as we u 
Lieder for those of Schubert and Wolf. It is here printed in italics to distinguish it from ae 
broader use of the word. 


page 22. Existing songs. i.e., the Mahagonny-Lieder in Brecht’s first volume of poems (Bert 
Brechts Hauspostille, 1927 and 1951). Brecht’s own tunes are given in an appendix e the oS 


page 23. Gestus. An important term in Brecht’s theoretical writings. Literally ‘gesture’ o 
‘ . ’ . . . ie ° 5, r 
gist’, it is used by him to mean any human attitude judged behaviouristically by outierd mani- 
festations such as actions and words. It seems likely to create less confusion if left untranslated. 


page 24. Die Mutter was produced by the Theatre Union in New York in 1 i 
were substituted for Eisler’s small orchestra. alge bk ce 


page 26. Film music. Various experiments, notably by Hindemith, were tried at the B - 
Baden festivals of 1928 and 1929. Hanns Eisler wrote a number of film scores in Anercd ura 
his emigration, including that for Hangmen also Die, a Fritz Lang film of which the original 


treatment was written by Brecht. Eisler’s book Composing for the Fil i i 
by the Oxford University Press. Pees lee Us 
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SCHOENBERG’S COMIC OPERA 
Hans Keller 


An atonal comic opera is a chimerical thought, 
and though it is unlikely that either Schénberg 
or Berg would in any case wish to attempt such 
a genre, the mere fact that the task would be 
impossible is a proof of the narrow emotional 
range offered by their idiom. 


Constant Lambert, Music Ho!, London, 
1934 (sic); 3rd edition: London, 1948 
(sic). 


I. STATEMENT OF AIMS 


Once again, asin the last autumn issue of this journal, I am faced with the respon- 
sibility of having to write the first extensive piece on a Schoenberg opera and of 
addressing myself to a readership the vast majority of which will have no knowledge 
of the work itself. But the vocal score of Von heute auf morgen will soon be available 
(Schott), and I must again try to satisfy both those who do not know a note of the 
music and those who know all twelve (D—E flat—A—C sharp—B—F—A flat— 
G—E—C—B flat—F sharp). Once more, then, I merely hope to succeed more often 


that I fail. 


At the same time, I should like to stress that this can in no way be regarded as 
my ‘final’ piece on the work. The exigencies of musical journalism, even of the more 
elated variety, tend to be more pressing than the ordinary reader can imagine. Prac- 
tical circumstances make it necessary for me to write this essay within a couple of days 
after the second festival performance of the opera at the Holland Festival, and though 
I hope not to make any concrete mistakes, it would be mistake enough subsequently 
to discover things one ought to have said. On the other hand, my comparatively 
superficial knowledge of the work—compared, that is, with my knowledge of Moses 
and Aron—ought actually to help me towards achieving one of my aims: consistent 
readability for those for whom it is complete news. 


Il. HISTORY 


The one-act opera Von heute auf morgen (which, until the official translation appears 
in the vocal score, we might call From Day to Day) was started in 1928 and finished 
on August 3, 1929. H. H. Stuckenschmidt? says the first performance—under Hans 
W. Steinberg with Herbert Graf producing—took place at the Frankfurt Opera in 
January, 1930; the actual date was February 1. With a fair amount of glee, Felix 


1 Arnold Schénberg, Ziirich, 1951, p. 88. 
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Aprahamian? quotes Loewenberg’s Annals as saying that the event was ‘unsuccessful’, 
but all the reports at my disposal, which include H. F. Redlich’s article on the 
premieére in the daily newspaper, Der Hamburgische Correspondent, of February 4, 
1930, indicate that it was successful—at any rate from the audience’s standpoint, 
as distinct from the composer’s. There was booing, of course, but so there was at 
the first stage performance of Moses and Aron. 


The composer’s impression of the premiére seems to have been another story, told 
by Hans Rosbaud, who was present, at a recent press conference in Holland. Schoen- 
berg went in front of the orchestra after the performance and delivered a one-sentence 
speech: ‘Gentlemen, out of the difference between what you played tonight and what 
I wrote in my score I could make a new opera’. 


Soon after this first production, Schoenberg himself conducted a performance 
of the work for the Berlin radio. I have it from the late Dr. Oskar Adler, Schoen- 
berg’s life-long friend (and first teacher), that by the time rehearsals re-started the 
singers who had sung in the first production had forgotten their parts. 


About five years ago there was another staging of the work in Naples; the 
conductor was Mitropoulos, the producer, I gather, the music critic Willi Reich. 


The present production in Holland, then, is the third. No praise can be too high 
for Hans Rosbaud’s musical direction, no criticism too emphatic of Hans Hartleb’s 
manhandling of the music, the stage directions, and indeed the point of the story. 
The singers, on the other hand, excel not only musically and vocally, but also dramatic- 
ally: their natural acting abilities do much towards repairing Hartleb’s damage. 
They are: Erika Schmidt (the Wife), Derrik Olsen (the Husband), Herbert Schacht- 
schneider (the Singer), and Magda Laszlo (the Girl Friend). One has to take one’s 
hat off, finally, to the Festival management. To turn a general international festival 
into what amounts to a Schoenberg festival, and to make a genuine success of it by 
choosing the right musicians, is a feat of no mean order which, if it hadn’t happened, 
would have been considered impossible. There is a lesson here: the inaccessibility 
of Schoenberg is fast becoming a very specialized subject which only music critics 
can understand. 


II. LITERATURE 


Not much has been written about Von heute auf morgen, and what may well be 
the most important piece—the first—seems irretrievably lost; not even its author 
possesses a copy. It is H. F. Redlich’s programme note for the Programmhefte der 
Stddtischen Bihnen, Frankfurt, February 1930. The analysis had the blessing of 
the composer, and if any reader happens to possess it, I should be glad if he commu- 
nicated with me via the Editor: I think I am not the only one who would be interested 
to read it, and perhaps one might even republish it, now that the opera is at last 
beginning to have the broad success of which its composer dreamed. 


While the Programmhefte fall outside the orbit of the British Museum, Redlich’s 


* Schoenberg in Holland, The Sunday Times, June 29, 1958. 
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aforementioned newspaper article (see section II above), in itself a piece of consider- 
able technical substance’, can be read up at the British Museum’s Newspaper Library 
in Colindale. The only other articles are Erwin Stein’s on ‘Erwartung’ and ‘Von heute 
auf morgen’ in the current Holland Festival programme, and my own piece on the 
two operas in the current Holland Festival Guide. Otherwise, there are only occasional 
references to the opera in sundry books and articles; most important, if a trifle 
journalistic, H. H. Stuckenschmidt’s (/.c.).4 Lastly, we must not forget Schoenberg’s 
own remarks on the strictly acoustic and sub-thematic significance of the opera’s 
tone-row (which, however, he does not quote) at the end of his only twelve-tone 
essay, i.e. Composition with Twelve Tones in Style and Idea. 


iY THE. TEXT OF THE TEXT 


Of the librettos for Schoenberg’s four operas, two are by himself about men, 
and two by women about women. The book of Von heute auf morgen is still sailing 
under the pseudonym of ‘Max Blonda’, but it has been an open secret for years that 
the librettist is Gertrud Schoenberg, the composer’s widow (Rudolf Kolisch’s sister). 
Having written, upon innumerable occasions, about ‘Frank Howes, the anonymous 
music critic of The Times’, and having often explained my ethical objections to 
anonymity and pseudonymity, I have no right to play the hide-and-seek game in 
the present instance. I take great pleasure, then, in officially declaring the secret open 
—pleasure, because the authorship of the text is not without factual significance. 


The story of Erwartung is not, as such, manifestly Schoenbergian.’ That of Von 
heute auf morgen is. Like Gliickliche Hand and Moses, it is about man and his truth, 
be it religion, art, or indeed life as a symbol of either—not the other way round: 
Schoenberg never depicts life through art; he is an enemy of repetition, doubling, of 
any hint of tautology. It is highly significant that Schoenberg’s own English trans- 
lation of Weltanschauung, at any rate where this is an artist’s, is not ‘view of the 
world’, ‘idea of the world’, ‘philosophy’, or any such concept, but—‘philosophy of 
art’!® Man and his truth? The central figure, the truth-bringer in Von heute auf 
morgen is a woman, the Wife, but then the truth is brought to the Husband: she 
enables him to discover it. Schoenberg’s comedy wages war against the concept of 


3 The difference between Continental and British newspaper requirements never ceases to 
amaze me. When I write my reports for the Swiss daily Basler Nachrichten, | can be as tough as 
I like—as technical, that is, as in an article for this journal. When I write a report for so high- 
browish a paper as, say, The Sunday Times, such technical bits as I dare to put in are, more likely 
than not, cut out, and in order for a piece on the Donaueschingen Festival to be at all palatable, 
it has to be introduced by the editorial title, Forest Murmurs (Donaueschingen lying in the Black 
Forest). I think I am in more direct touch with our musical readership than our newspaper editors, 
and in my opinion their over-cautious approach is unrealistic. 


4 See also that writer’s Neue Musik, Berlin, 1951, p. 260. 


5 theless, I for one cannot regard the impressive final words, ‘Ich suchte oe . (I 
motes as coincidental: what we might describe as the ‘background character of Gliick- 
liche Hand, Moses, and indeed of Schoenberg himself, can be described by this single syllable— 
quest. We ought to know more about Marie Pappenheim’s and Schoenberg’s collaboration in 
Erwartung. Some time, perhaps, Dr. Pappenheim might herself oblige. 


6 See Brahms the Progressive, in Style and Idea, New York, 1950 (London, 1951), p. 56. 
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‘modernity’: no wonder it isa woman, a member of the conservative sex, that is the 
conserver, and becomes the prophet, of timeless truth. 


It is evident that the close collaboration between Schoenberg and his wife was 
responsible for what is, despite its somewhat uneven quality, so distinctly a Schoen- 
bergian libretto. That Schoenberg must, moreover, have had a hand in many small 
details as well as in the general shaping of the text is clear from countless symptoms— 
not least the concrete musical motivation of the four rhymed passages: bars 358-9, 
362-3, and again 371; bars 482 and 483; and bar 506. 


Such, then, is the point behind a story which my friend Felix Aprahamian des- 
cribes as ‘triter than that of the average musical farce’ (Joc. cit.). Considered super- 
ficially, and without the music, the action may of course seem no less trite than that 
of Cosi fan tutte, with which it shares the symmetrical scheme, the subject of unfaith- 
fulness, and the play-acting within the play—which is the cause of unfaithfulness 
in Cosi, and of faithfulness re(dis)covered in Von heute auf morgen. 


As in Cosi, there are two couples, though not of equal importance. The principal 
couple—like a first subject in a sonata—is Husband and Wife. The subsidiary couple 
—like a second subject—is the Singer and the Girl Friend. Needless to add, the first 
subject wins in the coda, with the help of a motif from the development—the Child 
(speaking rdle). 


Husband (baritone) and Wife (soprano) come home from a party. The Husband, 
somewhat bored by his Wife, dreams of her Girl Friend (soprano) whom he has just 
met. The Wife decides to test, not his fidelity (which, psychologically speaking, has 
gone anyway), but his infidelity. With the help of his sister’s (a dancer’s) clothes, she 
changes into a ‘modern woman’, at the same time playing up the little flirtation she 
herself had at the party with a famous tenor. The Husband turns into a jealous lover, 
and Singer and Girl Friend, who had been led to expect a ‘modern’ quadrangle, are 
eventually faced with a straight marital line. So strong has the atmosphere of real 
love become at the end, says Redlich (op. cit.), ‘that upon the Child’s crucial question, 
“Mama, what’s that, modern people?” the curtain can safely fall.’ This coda is 
like one in a Mozart piano concerto, a 16-bar understatement, achieved musically by 
way of a change into Schoenberg’s characteristic speaking voice and, dramatically, 
against the background of the early morning mood: the whole action has taken place 
within a night, von heute auf morgen. 


There is, of course, a deeper meaning to the title-phrase. In the coda, when the 
modern couple has departed, the Wife says, “Their producer is fashion, ours (are they 
gone? then I dare say so) is love’, and the Husband comments, ‘What’s more, I don’t 
think they are all that modern any longer’. ‘Well,’ says the Wife, ‘these things change 
from day to day’ (von heute auf morgen), whereupon the child puts its question. 
(Even the use of the title-phrase the opera happens to share with Cosi fan tutte.) 
‘Mama, what’s that, modern people?’ A quarter of a century later, we find Wilhelm 
Furtwangler still asking it: “Above all, the question now arises: what is this really, 
this “modern man”, with whom today’s propaganda would identify itself so loudly 
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and proudly ?’? Across the abyss which separated their attitudes towards atonicality, 
Schoenberg and Furtwangler were, as artists, bothered by the same question: one 
might even describe Furtwangler’s formulation of it as the text of Schoenberg’s or 
Mrs. Schoenberg’s text. Not that this Urtext cannot be found in Schoenberg’s own 
writings—after the opera, significantly enough, not before. To him, eclecticism and 
modernism were really pretty much the same: 

Thus artists who want to ‘go back to a period’, who try to obey the laws of an obsolete 

esthetic or of a novel one [my italics], who enjoy themselves in eclecticism or in the imitation 


of a style, alienate themselves from nature. The product shows it—no such product survives 
its time. 


‘Modern’ values would outmode eternal values: 
Yes, a new style in music was created [by the early homophonists], but did this have the con- 
sequence of making the music of the preceding period outmoded? 
Curiously, it happened at the beginning of this period that J. S. Bach’s music was called 
outmoded.® 
‘Old-fashioned’ values may hide the new: 


Though [Bach’s] subordinate voices never degenerate into inferiority, he is able to write 
fluent and well balanced melodies of more beauty, richness and expressiveness than can be 
found in the music of all those Keysers, Telemanns, and Philipp Emanuel Bachs who called 
him outmoded. They, of course, were not capable of seeing that he was also the first to 
introduce just that technique so necessary for the progress of their New Music: the technique 
of ‘developing variation’, which made possible the style of the great Viennese Classicists.!° 
Schoenberg, the conservative revolutionary: the one respect in which the dodeca- 
phoneys are right about him. Already in 1937 he had written to Slonimsky, after 
describing the origin of his twelve-tone technique: 
As you see, it was neither a straight way nor was it caused by mannerism, as it often happens 
with revolutions in art. I personally hate to be called a revolutionist, which I am not. What 
I did was neither revolution nor anarchy. I possessed from my very first start a thoroughly 
developed sense of form and-a strong aversion for exaggeration. There is no falling into 
order, because there was never disorder.}! 
But then, all genuine revolutions are conservative, because you must have something 
to revolve, because you must conserve a basis of communication. This is where the 


dodecaphoneys, the present-day moderns, are wrong about themselves. 


‘Well, these things change from day to day.’ ‘Mama, what’s that, modern 
people?’ 


But style in art changes approximately every ten to fifteen years. And almost inevitably 
evaluation changes with style. One of the safest methods of acquiring attention is to do some- 
thing which differs from the usual, and few artists have the stamina to escape this tempta- 
tion. I must confess that I belonged to those who did not care much about originality. I 
used to say: ‘I always attempted to produce something quite conventional, but I failed, and 
it always, against my will, became something unusual!’!? 


7 Chaos und Gestalt (1954), in Wilhelm Furtwdangler: Vermdachtnis (Nachgelassene Schriften), 
edited by his wife, Wiesbaden, 1956. 


8 Criteria for the Evaluation of Music, op. cit., p. 192. 

® New Music, Outmoded Music, Style and Idea, op. cit., p. 41. 

16 Ibid., p. 43. 

11 Nicolas Slonimsky, Music Since 1900, 3rd edition, New York, 1949, p. 681. 
12 Criteria for the Evaluation of Music, op. cit., p. 181. 
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This then is the story behind the ‘trite’ story, spiritually behind it, chronologically 
in front of it. Whatever its crudities, the text of Von heute auf morgen emerges as 
consistent complement to Gliickliche Hand and Moses. The conservative revolutionary 
explained the mind’s progress in his serious operas, and the conservative aspect of all 
lasting progress in his comic opera. One can put it differently and say that to the 
truth-seeker, revolution and conservatism are equally irrelevant—both mere fashions. 
The problem is merely complicated by the fact that for a time, truth-finding tends to 
be regarded as fashionable, as ‘modern’, for the wrong reasons: because of the novel 
style through which it inevitably manifests itself, not because of the truth, the ideas 
found. Styles change von heute auf morgen, and for Darmstadt, Schoenberg is old- 
fashioned. 


V. THE MUSIC 


Functional laughter in the audience at a Schoenberg performance: an instructive 
experience—instructive, that is, for what, with respect, I would call the Lambert- 
Hamilton school of thought: 


The twelve-note school of composers has not yet produced a master of the completeness of 
those of the great classical tradition. It has succeeded as probably never before in the 
expression of the most intense emotion, introspection and sordidity, and in their choice of 
texts the composers have stressed their predilection for such emotions almost without 
exception.?% 


The same sort of argument was raised by a Hungarian composer in the course of a 
discussion-lecture I gave at the Holland Festival (he hadn’t heard the comic opera yet). 
I think I was able to show, so far as words are able to, that Schoenberg’s range of 
musical emotion is at least as wide as Beethoven’s; at any rate, there were no more 
counter-arguments forthcoming, and the composer in question nodded what one 
might call potential agreement. The accusation of ‘sordidity’ has indeed noticeably 
calmed down since Moses and Aron made itself known; it never applied to Schoenberg 
(as distinct from, say, Berg) in the first place. Schoenberg has never expressed a 
bar of sordidity, which he hated as much as Beethoven did. The misunderstanding 
arose out of a misunderstanding of both his ‘modern’ style and the function of a 
minority of his texts (Pierrot, for example). On the other hand, I suppose it was, to 
begin with, the text of Moses which partially changed people’s minds and led them 
in the right direction so far as the musical emotion was concerned. My somewhat 
pessimistic diagnosis is influenced by the fact that the gay Schoenberg still seems totally 
unknown, though you do not need Von heute auf morgen in order to find him: what 
about such works as the Serenade, the Septet, or indeed the second movement of the 
once awe-inspiring Wind Quintet? 


However, there we are. It is the text again which is opening our critics’ ears. 
At the same time, it must, of course, be admitted that the dramatic situation in 
Von heute auf morgen offers opportunities not only for humour, but also for actual 
jokes which, in pure music, could not easily be made. There is the obvious parodistic 


18 Tain Hamilton, Alban Berg and Anton Webern, in Eur Music i. i 
edited by Howard Hartog, London, 1957, p. 96. Se ie cudminbalh anata aaa 
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element, expressed through the stupid Heldentenor!, who even has a literal Wagner 
quotation: compare bar 999 with Walkiire, bars 286-7. More subtly, there are such 
things as the short but amazing jazz parody at the point where the Wife, gone modern, 
‘sings a few bars of a modish dance and forces [the Husband] to dance with her’, her 
wordless voice doubled by the saxophone (bars 547ff.). The tango—for that’s what 
it is despite the rhythmic displacements—is uncannily integrated into the stylistic 
context, basically by excluding any implication or expectation of tonal harmonic 
rhythm and introducing the necessary twelve-tonal harmonic rhythm instead, without, 
however, losing parodistic sight of what, in principle, would be a real tango’s har- 
monic rhythm. The rhythmic displacements, therefore, also have harmonic signifi- 
cance; in fact, they are partly produced by the harmony. 


Still more important, however, is what we might call the serious humour of the 
piece—the basic mood which creates the basic style, structure, and musico-dramatic 
method. It is not a separate aspect: Schoenberg would not be Schoenberg if his 
parodies were not a function of the basic structural approach. Rather than discuss 
this fundamental point in the abstract, I propose to turn to a particularly profound 
example and spend some time over it. 


Redlich is quite right, of course, when he contrasts certain still post- (though 
very post-) Wagnerian elements in Erwartung or Gliickliche Hand with the un- 
Wagnerian character of Von heute auf morgen.© In fact, the organization of the 
comic opera can simply be called classical, with its formal scale of recitatives, ariosos, 
and actual ‘numbers’. Nevertheless, there is one definite link with Wagner, one of 
enormous import, which no writer has so far as much as mentioned: the Leitmotiy 
technique. It does not assume the overriding significance it has in Wagner; on the 
other hand, where it is used, it develops its most fruitful Wagnerian purpose—musico- 
dramatic enlightenment on the basis of thematic unification—to an unprecedented 
degree. As, near the beginning, the Husband dreams of the Girl Friend, the appro- 
priate, finely parodistic waltz motif with its slight but sharp rhythmic distortion may 
still seem fairly accidental so far as the musico-dramatic build-up is concerned. It 
is a shape whose local significance is immediately understood; in fact, notwithstanding 
the different musical worlds, it is of the same family as the accompaniment to ‘It was 
took on the pier at Felixstowe, when his Dad was alive, in a studio’ in Albert Herring. 
When it returns in inversion in bar 148, one is no longer quite sure whether one 
should treat it so lightly. The Husband tells of the Girl Friend’s story of his Wife’s 
school-days. Is it chance that the inverted version appears in connexion, not only 
with the Girl Friend, but also with the Wife—the strongest possible dramatic contrast, 
the ‘first subject’ as opposed to the ‘second’? By the time we reach bars 242f., while 
we have become sure that the motif is in fact a Leitmotiv and has, as such, far-reaching 
structural significance, total as well as local, its musico-dramatic significance seems 
as clear-cut as ever: now the Husband actually contrasts the Girl Friend with his 


14 Unfortunately one of Schoenberg’s directions—‘Laughs inanely’ in bars 679-680—is not 
followed with sufficient care by Mr. Schachtschneider: there is all the difference in the world 
between the ‘He-he-he-he-he’ prescribed by Schoenberg and the ‘Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha’ produced by 
Mr. Schachtschneider. 
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Wife, and whereas he provides the Girl Friend with the motif in all its splendour, he 
breaks into the most shamefully contrasting recitative as he tells his Wife where to 
get off: ‘You are a good Hausfraw’. Was there, then, no significance in what seemed 
a dark allusion to a possible connexion between the motif and the Wife? There was. 
In bars 337f. the turning point is reached; the motif is applied to the Wife: ‘Is this 
elegant woman my wife?’ The psychological and dramatic unity of the contrasts is 
clinched in bars 376f. (‘Does a beautiful woman need a memory ?’), where the Husband 
has started flirting with his own Wife and, for the purpose, even returns to the original 
notes of the motif. The same notes appear, in the orchestra’s principal part, as he 
exclaims, ‘You are beautiful’ (bars 786f.): the unity is deepening, the motif of the 
fleeting attraction to the other woman discloses its psychological origin—his love 
for his own wife, to whom he returns by way of an equally ‘fleeting’ attraction, 1.e. 
her ‘modern’ clothes and behaviour. Bars 856ff., where the motif is the sole thematic 
material of the viola solo, head towards the profound resolution: ‘I thought you 
were a woman of yesterday; then you acted the woman of today whom I placed above 
you. Now I know you are the woman for life.’ The last-quoted sentence, with the 
compressed sequential structure in the violins (the sequence is in the background), 
is perhaps the most immediately overwhelming moment in the whole score, highly 
complex though it is under its directly communicative surface. From now on, it is 
straight sailing: the motif remains as closely bound to the ‘principal subject’ as it 
was to the ‘subsidiary one’, the connective links being certain ‘motifs’ in the ‘principal 
subject’ itself, for both Husband and Wife had, for a time, one foot in the ‘modern’ 
camp, that of the ‘subsidiary subject’; the Husband with his flirtation, the Wife with 
her act. ‘Always you alone, never another one’ (bars 926ff.): the motif in the bass; 
‘Always you alone, always you alone’ (bars 930ff.): the motif in the vocal bass. 


I have not, of course, described the fate of the motif, the variations it undergoes, 
the changing meanings with which it is invested by different structural contexts. But 
I think I have said enough to draw the listener’s attention to Schoenberg’s character- 
istic Leitmotiv technique, which never tautologizes, always contributes to the dramatic 
meaning at a psychological level to which words would have the greatest difficulty in 
descending—unless you wanted to write a psychoanalytic treatise instead of a comic 
opera, and even then you wouldn’t get your readers to experience your truths, nor 
would you be able to say, in the same breath, that all this goes for religion and art too. 


As can already be inferred from the preceding, Schoenberg is more ‘repetitive’ 
in this score than elsewhere, more intent upon early comprehension; he even uses a 
motto, “After all, one wants to live one’s own life’ (first occurrence in bars 295ff.) 
on top of the Leitmotiv technique. Nevertheless, I think Erwin Stein’s observation?®, 
‘there are recurrent motifs and repetitions of whole passages’, might usefully be 
qualified without one’s incurring the charge of pedantry; repetitions in the old sense 
—immediate, sectional repetitions there are none. The point strikes me as having 
proved of some practical importance. I don’t know whether anybody has noticed 
that in the Holland Festival’s production, the orchestral interlude from bars 768 up 
to the pause over the tie from bar 781 to bar 782 is immediately repeated, no doubt 
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in view of production difficulties; but I can only say that at the first hearing (at 
rehearsal), it immediately rubbed me up the wrong way. I was not over-confident 
in my own reaction, however, and tried my best to approach the next hearing with a 
favourable prejudice, but again I felt the repeat to be absolutely and basically wrong. 
An analysis of the interlude and its immediate context did not yield any justification 
for my reaction. Nevertheless, viewing the composition as a whole, I do think I was 
right. The style of the work, despite all unusual symmetries, etc., remains funda- 
mentally Schoenbergian, intensely developmental, and though the composer was 
no doubt, for once, out to please, the very fact that he was writing an opera obviously 
encouraged him to retain as much as possible of his developmental approach. A 
passage from his essay on Brahms the Progressive is relevant?’: 


_ Ternary, rondo and other rounded forms appear in dramatic music only occasionally, as 
episodes, mostly at lyrical resting-points where the action stops or at least slows down—in 
places where a composer can proceed along formal concepts and can repeat and develop 
without the pressure of the progress of an action, without being forced to mirror moods or 
events not included in the character of his material. 


Dramatic music resembles in its modulatory character the modulatory elaboration 
(Durchfiihrung) of a symphony, sonata, or other rounded form. 


Wagner’s ‘Leitmotives’ usually contain some germinating harmonies in which the urge 
for modulatory changes is inherent. 


One need only add, so far as modulation is concerned, mutatis mutandis.... In a 
way, I have never experienced the fundamentally non-repetitive character of Schoen- 
berg’s music?® so strikingly as in the present instance which afforded, as it were, a 
negative proof. There is no room for ‘repeats’ in this structure. (By way of psycho- 
logical fancy, one might suggest that Rosbaud was over-ready to repeat, as a com- 
pensation for his little cut in Moses and Aron!) 


The altogether newest aspect of the score is its strict and complex ensemble 
counterpoint. No such thing has ever happened in comic opera; it proves to the ear, 
more strikingly than ‘serious’ twelve-tone counterpoint, that polyphony itself assumes 
a new significance in twelve-tone music (at any rate, in Schoenberg’s twelve-tone 
music). Already in the quarrel duet between Husband and Wife (bars 254 ff.), the 
canon by inversion at the half-bar does not only make the words (and itself) imme- 
diately clear despite the terse stretto character of the texture, but achieves an amalgam 
between forceful opera buffa style and unyielding counterpoint whose effect, totally 
unexpected and unprecedented, can only be called stunning. The ‘second subject’, 
the Singer and Girl Friend, make their own complementary contribution to this 


17 Style and Idea, p. 61. 


18 Characteristically, Schoenberg avoids the English technical term ‘development’ as a matter 
of principle, because ‘there is development everywhere in a piece of music . . .” (Structural Functions 
of Harmony, London, 1954, p. 145, sub-section Durchfiihrung (Elaboration) ). When he was a 
boy, he showed the exposition of a sonata movement to the composer and critic Richard Heuberger. 
‘You're starting with the development,’ said Heuberger, ‘what are you going to do in the develop- 
ment? (Oral communication by the late Dr. Oskar Adler.) For better or worse, Schoenberg has 
meanwhile shown what he was going to do in the development—which indeed is my present point. 


19 His actual repeats—in the first, fifth and seventh movements of the Serenade, or the opening 
movement of the Wind Quintet—are intentionally special cases, very specially constructed. 
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surprising form of operatic expression at the other end of the work (bars 944ff.2° and 
960ff.), as they introduce the apotheosis of the new approach, the towering, com- 
plexly canonic quartet which, since it is followed by the above-mentioned coda, 
assumes, at the same time, a new kind of finale significance in the total structure. 
The finale effect is sufficiently reminiscent of Mozart (who also has a mature quartet 
finale—at the end of the second act of the Entfiihrung aus dem Serail) to make the 
newness of both the contrapuntal layout and the post-finale that is the coda or epi- 
logue doubly telling. 


At the end of the quartet and just before the exit of the Singer and Girl Friend 
which introduces the coda, there is a special little canonic problem. The pianissimo 
canon between these two figures is now suddenly at the same pitch (as distinct from 
the octave), with the result that the voice of the Singer all but covers that of the 
Girl Friend. The suspicion may arise that Schoenberg miscalculated; but in my 
opinion, the textural break-down is quite intentional, dramatically motivated and 
structurally meaningful. The ‘second subject’, the ‘modern’ couple, has lost its case, 
and its texture folds up, peters out. This 4-bar coda of the quartet thus forms the 
negative counterpart to the ensuing coda to the whole work, with its subdued victory 
of the ‘first subject’: the latter coda an understatement of substance, the former a 
statement of emptiness. Musically, the transition to the epilogue is thus naturally 
achieved within an incredibly short space. 


There is no need to discuss the vocal, indeed cantabile style as such, the essentially 
chamber-musical instrumentation of the orchestra, or the incredible transparence 
of the total texture which will come as an expected surprise to those who have heard 
Moses and Aron. 1 would only offer pleonastic description at its purest (the urge 
to tell prospective listeners what they are going to hear anyway ought to be dis- 
couraged), or else repeat what the writers listed in section III above have already 
mentioned. 


The twelve-tone technique of the work, on the other hand, has not yet been 
discussed at all, and I shall return to Von heute auf morgen from the serial point of 
view in my article on The Musical Tone-Row for the next issue of this journal. 


, *° In Holland, ‘Da sitzen doch beide’ (Now look at this, there they both sit) has been changed 
into ‘Da stehen doch beide’ (. . . there they both stand), again no doubt for production reasons. 
A glance at the character and articulation of the basic motif concerned, however, will show that the 
‘sitzen’ with the sharp definition of its second syllable is musically important. 
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Norman Del Mar 


BACH—VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 2 IN E MAJOR 


1. The editing of the Breitkopf parts, while slightly less exhaustive than in some of 
the Bach works in this edition, is incredibly inconsistent and occasionally out- 
rageous. In the Ist movement particularly the changes in phrasing and dynamics 
are not made to correspond with the identical repeat after letter F! Moreover 
the figured bass has been realized in the places for solo continuo in the first and 
last movements and the resultant harmonies written into all the string parts. 
Had this been done in small notes it might have had an undeniable practical 
value for certain occasions; but the editors’ interpolated realizations are printed 
so as to be indistinguishable from Bach’s original text, and I find this inexcusable. 


2. I. Bar 12: The bowing of this figure in the Br. parts varies from entry to entry 
and is contradicted without comment after F. 


3. I. 7 after A (Bar 21): If this bar is compared with the 5th bar after B (bar 
39), it will be seen that in two otherwise identical passages Bach first writes: 


gtecsreptiortis and then: (suLeere bseciee Sse: The Breitkopf 


x 

parts and score agree in retaining the difference which may certainly have 
been intentional, but this is something no two solo editions or performers 
can agree upon. If the soloist brings one passage into line with the other, 
then the conductor has naturally to change the first violin parts to corres- 
pond, and in many performances this is actually done. In the Peters V1. and Pf. 
copy the original is retained in the score, whilst the solo part is further altered 
most ingeniously as follows: 


x ~~ 


4. I. 2 before B (bar 33): Here is a place where the parts are not even consistent 
with themselves. Some give a cresc., but not all; and none gives it in the identical 
repeat 2 before H. 


5. I. Letter D (Bar 70): The Ist Violin part has been changed in the parts to read: 
eo , and a similarly ruthless alteration occurs at letter E 


Sa 
(bar 95) where Bach’s crotchets for the upper strings have been changed to 
quavers. 

6. I. 3 bars before the Adagio (Bars 118/9): It seems impossible to establish the 


correct text in these two bars. Virtually every figure is open to doubt as to whether 
the drop should be a whole tone or a semitone. The Breitkopf Bach Gesellschaft 
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score gives the Violas D# and B ?# in bar 118, the accidental being printed above 
the note in the latter case. The Breitkopf parts, however, give 4 to both notes. A 
similar query occurs in the 2nd Vls in the following bar, but this is again ignored 
in the parts. 


I have been unable to trace, which 


Jar 


in fact it is this version, the origin of whic 
is invariably played. 


BARTOK—4 ORCHESTRAL PIECES, Op. 12 


. I. Figure 4: The celeste part gives an octave minim F in this bar which is missing 


from the score. It is extremely hard to determine which reading is correct since 
all other accompanying instruments drop out in this bar, leaving the flute entirely 
alone. The score is not always reliable, however, and the additional notes con- 
vincingly round off the previous outlining of the flute’s melody as well as antici- 
pating the similar bar, 4 after Fig. 4. 


. I. 5 before Fig. 13: The timp. part has S==f=F in place of the plain 


minims given in the score. This time the woodwind lines suggest a fairly evident 
misprint on the part of the score. 


. II. The score lists a xylophone both at the start of the 2nd Mvt. and in the elegant 


map of instrumental requirements printed at the beginning of the work. It 
is in vain, however, that one searches the music itself for anything for the xylo- 
phone to play. The explanation might be that Bartok originally wrote a part 
for it which he subsequently struck out when the score was published, forgetting 
to remove the instrument from the orchestral list as in the similar case of the 
4th Trumpet in the Concerto for Orchestra. 


. If. It is not very clear whether the horns should be muted at the beginning of 


this movement. There is no indication in the score, but the senza sord. in the 1st 
Horn at Fig. 2 is suggestive. On the other hand the four horns have a new 
indication con sord. at Fig. 3, implying that they were all previously open, although, 
the passages being parallel, this kind of evidence can point either way. By and 
large it seems likely that it is once again the score which errs and the final state- 
ment of the relevant passage at Fig. 12, where the horns are again muted, is 
probably conclusive. 


BEETHOVEN—VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D, Op. 61 


. I. Bars 29, 31 and 35: The lengths of the notes in the concluding chords of these 


phrases are the subject of one of the most heated controversies in orchestral 
music. This whole passage needs to be correlated with the equivalent places in 
bars 224 ff and bars 497 ff. It is hard to believe that Beethoven after careful 
consideration decided to lengthen the chord in bar 31, yet the possibility remains 
and many eminent conductors, including Dr. Klemperer in recent months, make 
a special point of it. If the chords were at least consistent the problem would be 
clearer, but as examination shows, quavers and crotchets are mixed up in the 
three sections in wholly haphazard fashion indicating anything but a significant 
decision. The various editions also contradict one another in each passage, with 
the sole exception of bars 224-231 which could with profit be taken as the proto- 
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type for all three. (An exactly similar though rather less serious instance of this 
occurs in the E fiat Pf. Concerto in bars 170 and 428 of the Ist Mvt.) 


. I. Bar 128: The missing appoggiatura in the solo part is rather odd, even though 
all editions agree in this respect. At the return in bar 388 this one is present but 
the one two bars later is missing. This seems capricious, but the fact that the 
appoggiatura is missing over the same chord each time, though not in the identical 
place in the phrase, may mean that the omission is intentional and that the 
inclusion of both appoggiaturas in the normal violin copies is unjustified. 


. I. Bar 341: Two cee of the solo line exist in this bar. Most editions, including 
D 


solo copies, read: = but Breitkopf alters this to correspond 


Py Tb 


with the similar place two bars later, viz.: —a procedure by 


no means irrefutable in its logic, however, if one looks backwards at what has 
just passed, instead of forwards. 


. I. Bars 365 et seg.: The Eulenburg score, which bases its text on the line of editions 
from Haslinger to Peters, continues the solo violin through the tutti in unison 
with the Ist violins of the orchestra as in the old tradition. The curious thing 
is to find the tradition surviving only in this one tutti and not throughout. Actually 
there is one more quaint relic of the same feature—in the second movement at 
bar 40, where the first isolated G in the solo part is clearly the last note of the 
tutti. 


. I. 525 et seg.: A really extraordinary situation exists over this coda. Breitkopf 
gives the following familiar line to the ceilos: 


Not a note of this is to be found in any other edition and the newly revised 
Eulenburg has a footnote specifically stating that it is not in the autograph, the 
cellos playing with the basses throughout. It can scarcely have been composed 
by the Breitkopf editors, and this may well prove an instance where reference to 
the manuscript will never be accepted as conclusive! 


. I. 3 bars before the end: Breitkopf separates the notes in the solo part in this bar 
only, the other editions continuing the slurs to the end. Beethoven has, however, 
marked so few phrasings in the solo part that the Br. version at this point is perhaps 
of doubtful validity. 

. Il. Bars 68/9: Here is one of the many instances where the p could be either 
subito or the climax of the previous crescendo. Such sudden drops are most 
characteristic of Beethoven and perhaps for this reason the custom of playing 
the passage in this way is well justified. 


_ II. 4 bars before the end of the mvt.: Breitkopf marks the mutes to be removed 
before the f and this is generally accepted as correct, though the process needs 
to be spread over some three or four bars if acute disturbance is to be avoided! 
The indication is wholly missing from many editions. 
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III. Beginning: The lack of the staccato dot over the G each time the theme 
recurs is interesting and has been brought out recently by some distinguished 
soloists, viz: 


a” 


It is a rather pedantic point, however, and if overstressed the result is apt to 
sound awkward. Nevertheless the omission is consistent even in the tuttis and 
Beethoven may just possibly have meant it. (Bars 292 ff scarcely qualify since 
there are no staccato marks at all.) 


. If. Bar 216 ff: Another extraordinary place, comparable only with that in note 5 


above. The Haslinger-Peters-Eulenburg version of this Concerto omits bar 217 
altogether. There is no question of a misprint since parts exist (Plate No. C.H.402) 
that agree with the version throughout and all these scores tally exactly: 
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Breitkopf supplies the extra bar 
in fact the bar has also been re 
the Eulenberg. How it came to 


(for violins and violas) exactly as at bar 44, and 


stored without com 
be missing is an in 


ment in the latest reprint of 
triguing mystery. 
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BIZET—L’ARLESIENNE, SUITES 1 & 2 


I. Suite No. 1 


1, 


The score of this Suite published by Cranz in their series with underlying piano 
reduction has been radically, though anonymously, edited. For example the 
brass parts have all been rearranged and transposed, wrong percussion instru- 
ments indicated, the bassoon parts frequently reversed, the number of desks of 
Bizet’s carefully marked string parts altered, and so on. There is little need to 
enumerate the changes in detail as this score is fortunately not the only one 
available. The familiar Eulenburg miniature generally corresponds with the 
original Choudens. 


. I: The ‘Tambour’ in this Pré/ude is literally translated by Eulenburg as ‘Trommel’. 


Neither indicates the size or character of the drum which is often wrongly taken 
to mean a Side Drum. A deeper instrument such as the Tenor Drum is nearer 
the intention. 


. 1: Andantino—Sth whole bar: The cellos have the acciaccatura as F Sharp here, 


unlike the otherwise indentical place fours bars earlier. Although at first glance 
an obvious error, the reading seems to be corroborated by the carefully corrected 
accidental in the next bar in both cellos and (oddly enough) bassoons. Never- 
theless there seems little point in this tiny variant and the text remains doubtful. 


. I bar 113: Considering that this work was originally written for a tiny theatre 


orchestra of 26 players in all, it is amusing to see how Bizet plans his strings for 
an orchestra with 10 desks of Ist violins and the remainder in proportion. The 
same may be seen in bars 101 ff of the 2nd Mvt. This explains, though it does not 
excuse, the action of Cranz, since in virtually all performances some proportional 
adjustment will be inescapable. 


II. Suite No. 2 (arranged Guiraud) 


1. 


I. The Tambourin is the Provencal Long Drum (as in the Farandole). Choudens 
gives the part in the bass clef, perhaps in an atternpt to avoid the familiar howler 
of playing the part on the Tambourine! 


. II. Last two bars: The riten. in Eulenburg is scarcely an adequate translation of 


the beaucoup plus lent of the original. 


. III. Bar 27: The entry for 3rd Horn should be on an E Flat, though the accidental 


is missing from all editions. 


. IV. Bar 16: The rit., though in all scores, is not in the parts at all. 


5. IV. Bars 149 ff (Letter J): It is very unclear as to what becomes of the Piccolo. 


There is no further mention of the instrument from this point until just before the 
end of the work where the lay-out even suggests 2nd Fl. rather than Piccolo. 
Comparison between the editions throws no light on the subject as they corres- 
pond exactly even to the turn of the page. In the parts, however, the piccolo 
re-enters at the 4th bar of K (bar 160) and this is certainly logical. Incidentally, 
Eulenburg reproduces the misprint given in Choudens according to which the 
Ist Fl. plays a high B at the end of the bar of K (Bar 157). The note should of 
course be A as in Oboe and Ist Vls. 


BRAHMS—SYMPHONY No. 4 IN E MINOR Op. 98 


. I. Bars 93/4 (7/8 after letter D): There are two versions of these bars. The original 


text published in the Simrock edition of the score and parts appeared as shown 
overleaf: 
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For some reason Brahms revised this to: 


—,, 
8 .; ‘ “_ 
> 
-, A -_ 
ox ( SESS pr ee 
and it is this later reading that is found in the Breitkopf material and in the 


miniature scores of the work. A similar revision was naturally also made in 
bars 337/8. 


. III. Bars 295/8 (14-17 after H): Here is another emendation, made by Brahms 


after the publication of the Simrock material. The bassoons’ answer to the horns 
is shared also by the two clarinets in all later editions}, viz: 


It is interesting to see that this entailed the writing of a low E Flat for the clarinets— 
possibly an oversight in the last-minute practical revision, since I know of no 
similar extension of the compass of the clarinet in Brahms. (It is certain however 
that Mozart wrote for a clarinet with extended compass down to the low written 
C.) Luckily by transposing the part on to either an A or B Flat clarinet the note 
falls well inside the register so that in actual performance the passage presents 
no insoluble problem! 


DEBUSSY—LA MER 


. There are many printed versions of this work, but so far as I can trace the latest 


revision is available only in the Full Score. Nonetheless there are two editions 
of even the Miniature Score, the principal feature of the later one being the 
omission of the brass figures after 59 on pp. 125/6. 


. I. 6 bars after 2 to Fig. 3: This passage was very much revised in the wind parts. 


At Fig. 3 the horns are clearly muted, but the indication to unmute does not 
appear until the last edition of the full score where it is shown 3 bars before Fig. 8. 
None of the materials however make clear the phrasing of the horn theme. The 


figure: fi appears with all kinds of slurs and ties which come and go. 


In particular 5 bars after 3, as the Bb’s move to Ab, the Ab’s are tied, though the 
ties are omitted when the identical passage recurs 2 bars before 6. 


. 4 bars after Fig. 4: In the revised material the strings play on both halves of the 


bar. 


1 T am indebted to Sir Adrian Boult for having drawn my attention to this point. 


a 


et: 


12: 


13: 


14. 


1: 
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5 bars after 6: All scores confuse the Solo Violin line here. There is of course a 
quaver rest missing and the A flat should be printed later. 


. One bar before 8: The revised score gives the horns a comma before this bar, 


but it has not reached any of the parts. The orchestration of this whole build- 
up and climax has been revised substantially. 


. 3 before Fig. 9: Here the revision is very serious indeed as the two bars imme- 


diately preceding the Un peu plus mouvementé have been compressed into a single 
bar. Moreover the timpani figure in the previous bars (P.18) continues through- 
out, thus correcting a likely error. 


. Fig. 10: Another section very much rescored. The revisions do not however 


clear up one of the principal doubts of the work—the harmony at Fig. 11. It 
is widely held that in this section the chord should include an E flat as in previous 
entries of this theme. The offending note occurs only in the horns, and many 
horn parts exist with their B’s (for Horn in F) duly emended to B flat. Debussy 
left no evidence of this, however, and the whole idea may be seriously pre- 
sumptuous. 


. 2 before 15: From here to the end of the movement the scoring is radically 


different in the revised scores. The later miniature has, confusingly enough, only 
a few of the revisions. 


. I: It is not clear whether Debussy really wanted the Glock. or the Celeste in the 


2nd Mvt. The one by no means replaces the other, especially in such delicate 
work as the closing bars of the Jeu de Vagues. It is particularly significant that 
the option is not given in the 3rd Mvt., and the correct reading may well be that 
which gives the Celeste here, and the Glock. in the last movement only. 


. II. Bar 5: The run down in the flutes should undoubtedly read F#, Db at the place 


marked x in the following quotation: 


The F¢# is obvious, the D less so, though certainly correct since all the intervals 
are major thirds. 


Fig. 18: The revised score takes away the horns’ slurs and gives the strings 
piu f. 

3 after Fig. 21: The lower trill in Ist Vls varies inconsistently between a trill to 
Bt or By. The likelihood is that it should be a whole-tone trill throughout. 


4 before 32: Here the scores all agree with each other but not with the parts. It 
is the parts, however, which make the better sense. The 3rd horn plays with the 
lst from the start of the figure, the cresc. molto begins immediately, and all the 
A flats are handstopped. 


4 before 40: The muting of the horns calls for comment here. All four are directed 
to put on mutes at the end of P. 75 of the score, but if this is intended to apply 
until the end of the movement the crosses over the Ist horn notes, 5 and 7 bars 
before 40, become oddly redundant. 


III. Fig. 46. Another passage radically rescored. In general these revisions clear 
up the matter of the brass muting but occasionally the confusions have still been 
overlooked, as at 2 before 52 where the 3rd trumpet should of course be sans 
sourdine. On p. 106 the horns delay their muting in the revised score until Fig. 54. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


THE SCORE 


4 after 59: Here is the most obvious and famous revision already referred to 
above (Note 1). The removal of horns and trumpets must have taken place early 
in the career of the work; nevertheless in a recent recording Ansermet restored 
the original version intact! 


8/9 after Fig. 60: From here to the end the Cornet parts are given important 
revisions, none of which are to be found in the later miniature score. The most 


serious is at 62, where the Ist player has: , 


instead of aE { 


Fig. 61: The Ist Vis should certainly be 8va for the Ist half of the bar and not 
merely for the first group. In the parts they have no 8va indication at all! 


DUKAS—LA PERI 


. Bar 9: The D sharp in the 3rd line of Ist Vls is seriously suspect. As a result it is 


often changed to D natural, but the resultant chord is not in keeping with the 
main harmonic structure. On the other hand since all the other chords both in 
this passage and in the 2nd and 3rd bars of the work contain an E, this is most 
likely a misprint for E as well. 


. 4 bars before Fig. 2: The 2nd Vls should presumably be tremolo. Actually it 


will be seen that the number of strokes added to the crotchet and quaver tails 
varies considerably in the strings between here and page 10 and this seems likely 
to be carelessness rather than an intentional rhythmic subtlety. 


. The melody in the cellos and violas during this same section is bowed differently 


in the parts, and very much broken up. This question of bowing occurs throughout, 
and possibly originates from the marks put in before the printing of the parts by 
the section leaders of the orchestra which gave the earliest performances of the 
work. At all events there is no reason why the far greater smoothness of the 
phrasing given in the score should not be taken as the correct reading all through. 


. Fig. 3: 6tez la sourdine. This indication appears very oddly in the cellos since 


there is no evidence that they ever had their mutes on! It is rather hard to decide 
which way the misreading works, but on the whole I am in favour of leaving the 
cellos unmuted like the basses throughout the opening pages. 


. Page 41 Bar 3: The F in the upper line of Ist Vls should certainly be natural, 


though the accidental is missing in score and parts. 


. Page 44: The woodwind appear wrongly in the score. The piccolo does not enter 


until P. 45 and the double part is for oboes. 


. Fig. 7: The quaver rest in Ist Vls is sometimes suppressed, bringing all the violins 


onto the theme together. Certainly the independent entry is curious and may well 
be an error, but it is consistently given in score and parts, while the dynamic 
ff in place of rfz could be evidence in its favour. 


. Page 59: The Ist VI part differs from the score, which again is more satisfactory 


except for the last note of the passage (Ist note on p. 60) which, given as a semi- 
quaver in the score, appears as a quaver in the parts with the rests adjusted accord- 
ingly, and this would certainly seem more natural. 


. Fig. 10 bars 2-4 (P. 68): The phrasing of the violins should surely continue as 


before. This error is also in the parts. Moreover in the 3rd bar after 10 the tam- 
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bourine line seems to have gone astray as it should certainly read the same as 
2 bars earlier. Here again the error is also in the part. 


Fig. 12: (P. 81) Another bowing problem, since the phrasing of the Ist violins 
is quite different and far less effective in the parts. 


Fig. 18 (P. 119): At this point there is an important variant which appears only 
in the string parts. The Ist and 2nd Vls have a double stroke to each of their 
semiquaver tails in bars 1, 2, 5, and 6 after Fig. 18. This is obviously more 
practical in the slower tempo of these ‘cédez’ bars. 


MILHAUD—2nd SYMPHONIC SUITE—PROTEE 


. I Fig. 12 bar 2: The score gives the long and complicated trumpet solo to two 


players in unison. The part is marked for only a single player and this is certainly 
prudent in view of the difficulties involved! 


. I. 2 bars before Fig. 15: The note — in Ist Vls is most worrying. 


By all the rules of this notation for harmonics as used by Berlioz, Ravel and others, 
the sound should be E, 2 octaves above the open string. Yet the melody which 
leads to this note would logically descend to an A and there is a report that 
Milhaud on one occasion decided in favour of A. This evidence is not conclusive, 
however, and an E would certainly be both possible and effective in such a 
polytonal bar as this! 


. II. 2 bars before 33: The cello part gives the divisi only from the following bar 


but this must be a misprint and only the 2nd cellos should start the build up. 


. If: I once performed this piece in the same programme as a work by Richard 


Strauss which also called for a ‘tambourin’. Strauss, of course, really does mean 
a tambourine by this whereas Milhaud, like most French. composers, uses the 
word to indicate a Provencal drum. (See also L’Arlésienne above.) Another 
interesting point of orchestration appears in bar 7 of this Pastorale. The horn 
is marked sons voilés and this indication is very rarely met with. It is perhaps the 
counterpart of Dukas’s favourite device by which the horn hand-mutes by trans- 
posing up instead of down. The resultant tone is soft and woolly instead of edged 
like the normal bouché. 


III 3 bars before 43: The indication Animez un peu—J.—, makes no sense. Yet 
the vocal score of the complete incidental music reproduces it exactly and adds 
the appropriate correction at the later 8/8: ‘J=— ’. If at the first indication the 
crotchet refers to the previous crotchet there is no dotted crotchet in the new 
movement for it to equal! If on the other hand in defiance of normal custom it is 
the previous dotted crotchet which is meant, then the tempo would become 
slower instead of Animé. ‘ ‘=’ would seem the most obvious and logical reading. 
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MORE VIEWS ON SERIALISM 


Walter Piston 


Systematic organization of tones is no new thing. From the isorhythmic motets 
of Philippe de Vitry, the invertible fugues of J. S. Bach, the unresolved appoggiaturas 
of Maurice Ravel, the polytonality of Darius Milhaud down to the melodic trans- 
cription of a silhouetted mountain range by at least one composer or the young 
student’s symphonic piece based on two friendly telephone numbers, composers have 
always had a deep interest in the ordering of the twelve tones by some external logic. 
Now that we find ourselves surrounded by the forces of total organization, in and out 
of music, let us remember that they are the same twelve tones, whether found in 
Wagnerian chromaticism or in twelve-tone music of the twentieth century. After all, 
the slogan, ‘twelve tones related only to one another’, has but added the word ‘only’ 
to a description of the whole body of existing music. 


It is not necessary that the means serving the composer in writing his music be 
detected and followed in detail by the listener. Indeed it would be a prodigious feat 
to trace by ear on first hearing a cancrizans canon in preclassical style, or for that 
matter one of the simpler canons in the Kunst der Fuge. A knowledge of the composer’s 
method adds to one’s aesthetic appreciation of the music, it is true. An educated 
person enjoys knowing, for instance, that a passage he is hearing is constructed in 
triple counterpoint. Probably one of the sources of his pleasure is the realization that 
the composer has been able to create significant and expressive music under strictly 
imposed limitations. Niceties of balance and variety in the tonal centres employed 
in an extended composition are not consciously appreciated by an average listener, 
but he is more or less affected by their presence. 


One of the more baffling of the complex attributes of music, and at the same time 
one of its fascinations, comes to light whenever any sort of technical analysis is applied. 
For instead of arriving at or even approaching a single definitive explanation, the 
analytical process usually uncovers a multiplicity of explanations, some of which 
may have been hitherto undreamed of. This is further complicated by the question 
whether we are trying by analysis to discover the composer’s intentions and pro- 
cedures, or whether we are primarily concerned with the effect produced, in terms of 
musical meaning. Recognizing that these two facets of creation may present quite 
different aspects, it seems obvious that we should strive to learn about both. 


Such a twofold approach is essential in a study of variation technique as used by 
composers. It has been suggested that a variation of a given motive ought to show 
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its derivation from the original, and that in order to do so at least one of the basic 
elements, melody, harmony, or rhythm, must be preserved. Now the only rules 
worth stating are those we deduce by observing the practice of composers, and this 
leads to the conviction that the highest type of variation is one in which a seemingly 
new musical idea is achieved. As for the derivation, any motive whatsoever can be 
shown, with the aid of a good lawyer, to have been derived from any other motive. 
Music is like that, and besides, is not contrast a superior kind of variation? Anyway, 
if we are interested in the composer’s method, certainly the common derivation of 
two motives from the same tone row constitutes a real connexion between the two. 


Considering that in orthodox tonal harmony one cannot tell the key of a solitary 
chord (a G major triad may be the dominant of C major, or it may be the Neapolitan 
Sixth of F-sharp), it seems quibbling to complain that a chord in twelve-tone music 
does not show its derivation from a certain series. Any chord in tonal music may be 
interpreted in any key. This is just another way of saying that the relationship of 
any chord to any key may be explained in the functional terms of common practice 
harmony. It take more than just one or two chords to settle a key. 


In serial writing, besides the harmonies created by combined contrapuntal voices, 
chords are made by presenting fragments of the series as vertical instead of horizontal! 
sonorities, a procedure not unknown to conventional tonal music. These harmonic 
sounds may be accepted by the composer as they happen to come in numerical order, 
or they may be rearranged in spacing and inversion according to the composer’s 
wishes. On the other hand, the composer may manipulate the series so that notes 
become available to create harmonies decided upon in advance. This requires skill 
and experience, and the result reflects the taste and discrimination of the composer. 
It goes without saying that ordinarily the chords are not chosen for their tonal 
relationships, but for qualities such as tension, relaxation, colour, dynamic effect, 
and so forth. 


These various aspects are to be considered when appraising harmonic procedures 
in serial technique. It is clear that the principles involved afford virtually endless 
freedom. In the light of this freedom it is at least permissible to view the tonal aspects 
of Berg’s Violin Concerto as something more than a hangover from an outmoded 
style or a nullification of serial principles. And it makes a vast difference that the 
unprecedented strictness and rarification of Webern’s personal style is self-imposed 
and not produced by rigidity in the twelve-tone system. 


Should the listener’s perception of musical rhythm include an awareness of the 
location of bar lines, when he cannot see the printed page? Surely this is not possible 
in many passages by Beethoven and Brahms, to name but two of the masters. So 
much of our music has been regular in pulse that we are deceived into believing that 
metre is rhythmic and that there is a virtue in the coincidence of accents with equally 
spaced bar lines. This time-honoured misconception of the nature of rhythm tends 
to prevent our perception of its more subtle aspects. A flexible and highly organized 
rhythmic pattern like that of fine prose can be measured with a yardstick or meter, 
certainly, but it is only by chance that the important accents would be found in 
agreement with the marked divisions on the yardstick. In general, composers have 
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tried to place bar lines as indications of down-beats, usually finding this procedure 
impractical when counterpoint is present, or misunderstood when the down-beat is 
unaccented or represented by silence. Our notation is a most inadequate tool for 
explaining rhythm to the performer. 


Harmonic rhythm, the rhythm of root change, seems to be lost to music of 
twelve-tone technique. The sensation of root change is a tonal one and so perhaps it 
is not wanted. But its loss is an improverishment in rhythmic resources, not to be 
compensated for by intricate counterpoints of melodic rhythmic patterns. The 
constant presence of all twelve tones creates a motionless harmonic texture just as it 
previously did in styles of overdone chromaticism. 


In evaluating new developments, the existence of musical meaning should be 
acknowledged and it persistence noted. By musical meaning is meant the meaning 
that is acquired by our musical language through usage, and which can be explained 
only in musical terms. All who listen to music feel that they can and do decide when 
music is meaningful and when it is not, at least for themselves individually. Indi- 
viduals vary widely in their reception of musical meaning, depending upon their 
different backgrounds, tastes, musical knowledge, hearing ability, and many other 
influences. The same music will have different meaning to the layman, as compared 
with that sensed by the professional musician, the student of composition, or the 
composer. 


Long usage has nevertheless established an extensive common ground where 
music conveys much the same meaning to all. One of the most solidly entrenched of 
our musical habits is that of interpreting what we hear as being in some key. That is 
to say the common ground of meaning is governed by tonal principles. Modal scales 
are heard by most as alterations of major and minor, or as major scales ending on a 
note other than the tonic. Our generous pitch tolerance helps us hear tonally what 
may be badly out of tune, and performers as well as listeners lend tonal inflexions 
to music whose intended scale is that of equal temperament. 


These are facts of musical communication, and they should be faced by com- 
posers, performers, and listeners. At a time when tonal relationships may be wholly 
or partly replaced by another organizing principle, these facts are bound to heighten 
the conflict between the composer’s intent and the listener’s understanding. Thus we 
find that musical meaning, an indisputable aid in the communication between com- 


poser and listener, becomes paradoxically a formidable obstacle to the understanding 
and continued evolution of new music. 


It is in the nature of creation that the composer should work with forms and 
sounds in a context unfamiliar to the common ground of musical meaning. He cannot 
help instinctively reaching into the unknown, seeking new meanings in music. Some 
of these meanings will inevitably escape the listener because of their unfamiliar 
language and the simple fact that they have not acquired the usage to make them part 
of our musical speech. Some are perceived by sympathetic listeners to be new aspects 


of known manners of expression. Others will be considered nonsense by all but the 
devotees and cognoscenti. 


ee = 
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The significance of a composer’s message does not depend upon the technical 
methods employed, but learning the composer’s intentions cannot but help toward 
an understanding of his message. It is unreasonable to expect him to revitalize the 
common ground of musical meaning after it has been worn by so many giants of the 
past. Far better to welcome the expansion of this common ground by the addition 
of new works written under the stimulus of new ways of musical thought and meaning. 
That serial technique has supplied such a stimulus for the composition of such a 
large number of important works must be ample justification for its existence and 
growth during these few decades. 
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APROPOS MR. STADLEN 
Roberto Gerhard 


Peter Stadlen’s account of rehearsing Webern’s Piano Variations with the com- 
poser, I found of absorbing interest. His remarks on Webern’s phrasing instructions 
are most illuminating. Webern’s idea of making a certain technique of playing, even 
at the cost of some added difficulty, almost mechanically predetermine phrasing, or 
at least drastically curtail the chances of the passage being wrongly or unsuitably 
phrased, is wholly admirable. Yet, surely, the most striking single item in that 
account is that, when asked about the serial aspect of his composition, Webern declined 
to satisfy his interpreter’s curiosity; because, he said, he thought it important that 
the pianist ‘should know how the work should be played, not how it was made’. It 
could not be better expressed. Stadlen realized that this was not said or meant 
arrogantly. ‘The composer’, he goes on to say ‘did not give the impression of a 
reservatio mentalis, of holding something back—as if he thought that perhaps I or 
his potential audience were not yet ready for it. Indeed, he acted as if he himself 
were not aware of the serial aspect of his work, or at least never thought of it when 
playing or discussing it. He seemed to imply by his behaviour that both he and we 
need only be concerned with the prima facie appearance of the correspondences and 
structures as we see them in the score and as they are made to sound according to his 
instructions—and that knowledge of their serial implications was not required for a full 
appreciation of the music’. 1 have italicized the relevant part of the statement: it is 
the key to the whole issue, and concerns serious students of music, unprejudiced 
listeners and competent performers alike. They could do no better than take those 
words to heart. 


What could be more sensible, after all? The composer admittedly takes great 
trouble over the serial organization of his music, and then tells you: please, disregard 
that aspect entirely; consider it as a kind of intellectual scaffolding (very useful to 
me for the making of the work but not meant to attract your attention at all); judge 
my music, like any other, entirely ‘on the prima facie appearance of the correspondences 
and structures . . . as they are made to sound...’ Or would it perhaps carry more 
conviction if we were told: the intellectual processes which accompany the genesis 
of the work must also be grasped by the listener; should he fail to do so, access to 
the core of the work will automatically be barred to him, and no judgement of his 
can be regarded as valid. Would we prefer this? Who knows... The vagaries of 
human nature are perplexing! 


I suggest that at the bottom of the reigning confusion as to the nature and the 
merits of ‘serialism’ there is this simple misconception: it is sometimes thought that 
the series is meant to be ‘significant’ per se. Stadlen makes this abundantly clear. 
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He seems so obsessed with the notion of ‘serial significance’ that—to paraphrase his 
expression of surprise at Webern’s reticence on matters of serial method—in all his 
argumentation he hardly ever touches upon one solitary musical aspect of music. Yet 
let us ask: what could the notion of intrinsic serial significance possibly mean? Is 
a series qud series anything more than such and such a seriatim appearance or distri- 
bution of whatever terms the series is supposed to consist of? In the absence of rhyth- 
mical configuration—which, nota bene, would already be the outcome of a first 
compositional act—what possible ‘significance’ could be extracted from consciously 
registering the file-past of the terms of a given series in the correct order? How long 
could the attention of a musical listener be held by the dreary survey? Allowing for 
the relative effect of ‘newness’ of each succeeding note until all twelve have been 
‘checked’, as Stadlen puts it, how long, I wonder, would it take a reasonably attentive 
listener to memorize the sequence—supposing that he were given the opportunity 
and were really meant to? And once memorized, what becomes of the ‘relative effect 
of newness’? One is reminded of that personage in Peacock describing the surprise- 
effect of a certain perspective in landscape-gardening; what becomes of the surprise 
—he was asked—when you walk past the same place for the second time? 


There are people who do pretend that they are in fact able to detect and to follow 
the serial thread in audition. 1 do not feel that I am unduly assertive in saying that 
they must not be believed. If they could be believed, theirs would be an odd case of 
auditory perversion indeed. But then, you may ask, if ‘serial manipulation’ is not 
audible, can serialism be of any ‘significance’ whatever? The answer is evidently: 
not to you as a listener or as a performer, since ‘knowledge of serial implications is 
not required for the full appreciation of the music’. To me, as a composer, the question 
of ‘serial significance’ is meaningless. Serial technique is a composer’s technique. It 
appears that composers, from Schoenberg to Stravinsky, have found serial technique 
positively useful in the process by which a piece of music is made. If you are not a 
composer your inquiry into the ‘significance’ or ‘audibility of serial manipulation’ 
—from which so many pseudo-problems arise—is more than pointless; it is, in fact, 
simply another way of asking again the question Stadlen put to Webern. It is a way 
of insisting and saying: we are not satisfied with the musical result of the composer’s 
work, we want to know the processes by which it comes about. Can anyone fail to 
realize how Webern’s answer literally puts the listener (or the performer) in his place, 
not—obviously—in the sense of a snub or a rebuke, but in the sense of correctly 
situating him vis a vis the musical work, and insisting above all on a musical approach? 
In the artist’s work, reason and poetic imagination may by chance have been made 
to fuse, at some high temperature; why should you wish to undo the compound ? 


Before we pass on to Stadlen’s arguments against ‘serialism’ I should like to 
come back to Stadlen as interpreter, and to what he has to say on the way Webern 
wanted his Piano Variations played, on which topic the composer seems to have been 
as forthcoming as he was reticent on the serial aspect of the composition. 


Stadlen stresses, for instance, the importance Webern attached to the correct 
use of the sustaining pedal, although he hardly ever bothered to write pedal marks. 
Stadlen has added his own in the example overleaf. The implication is that this is 
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how Webern wanted the passage played. Yet I cannot help feeling that these pedal 
marks are utterly uncharacteristic of Webern. Take, for example, the second pedal 


in the first bar; it obviously makes nonsense of the written rests. If Webern had really 
wanted the three dyads to build up into a sounding six-note chord—which is what 
Stadlen’s pedal mark in effect brings about—he surely would have written the bar 
accordingly. Not only do Stadlen’s pedal marks contradict the prima facie evidence 
of the notation, but they are oddly undiscriminating in addition. The three crotchet- 
dyads, carrying tenuto dashes (which mean, hold for the full duration of the crotchet) 
and the quaver-sevenths with a martellato accent and a dot on each note (meaning, 
play percussively and drastically shorten the sounding duration of each quaver) are 
given by Stadlen identical pedal treatment. How on earth does he expect to bring 
out the contrast between dashes and dots? The sustaining pedal makes here complete 
nonsense of Webern’s clear indications as to how he wants the quavers played. It 
seems to me that Stadlen is being ‘pedal-happy’ in this passage and I cannot think 
that the result could have been acceptable to Webern. 


Or take his next example. The young sparks of Stadlen’s Vienna days must 
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have been awfully pleased with themselves when they coined the pensato for Webern’s 
sub-audible pianissimo. And yet, a truth has sometimes been stumbled upon in jest. 
Could it be that there is a little more in the pensato than Stadlen suspects? He com- 
plains that ‘there are sometimes not enough notes on the beat to make syncopation 
recognizable as such . . .’, though why he should instance this as a case of complexity, 
rather than the reverse, when a little later he allows himself the curious generalization 
‘complexity can never be an obstacle to significance, only its absence can’, does not 
seem clear to me. However, it cannot be denied that his example 4, especially taken out 
of context, would run the very real danger of being heard by the listener as, probably, 
something like this: 


Nevertheless, if that should really be so, what in fact would have happened? 
It looks like a clear case of mistaken metrical identity, a metrical quid pro quo. How 
grave is this? It is by no means a trifle. Speaking personally, 1 should certainly wish 
to avoid this sort of metrical ambiguity in composition. But does this mean that 
Webern was not justified in writing as he did? Is there not something in Webern’s 
notation which is absent from my transcript? The answer, I think, cannot be in 
doubt. Try to play the two versions. How flat-footed mine would sound! A subtle 
state of dynamic tension has completely vanished from it. If Stadlen could play either 
version indifferently, I should give him a very black mark indeed. Yet—admitting 
that the fee/ of the two versions is very different to the player—how would I know 
as a listener, you may ask, when he plays the one and when he plays the other? 
That is the point. Surely, this raises the whole question of the imponderables of 
interpretation. Does not an interpreter of high quality convey something more than 
appears in the bare signs on the stave? What could that something be if not a mental 
something? Could Stadlen have been quite serious when he made fun of the pensato? 
Do listeners have perhaps a mysterious way of sensing the fitness of an interpreter’s 
rendering or even of detecting subtle degrees of approximation or deviation from what 
the composer intended? To say that Webern omitted to write interpretation marks 
without which, Stadlen says, ‘I know he considered his music meaningless’, is surely 
an overstatement. It is well known that our system of notation is far from being as 
accurate and unambiguous as we could wish. But does not precisely the dignity of 
the performer’s calling, as an interpreter, rest on the very existence of that margin 
of possible écarts? If Stadlen really believes that composers, at any time, could have 
felt that their music ‘would remain largely unaffected by interpretation’ he seems to 
me strangely to underestimate both composers and interpreters. But to jump now 
to the other extreme and conclude that ‘an authentic performance of a Webern score 
is impossible without direct tradition’ is I think downright nonsense. Let us by all 
means clear Stadlen of every suspicion of wanting to argue pro domo in the present 
case. But after the unpromising sample of pedalling in his example 3, I feel confirmed 
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in my belief that the authority of ‘direct tradition’ is by no means blindly to be 
relied upon. I think it wiser to rely on the common sense, the competence and, above 
all, the powers of divination which are the appanage of the truly fine interpreter. 


Because of Peter Stadlen’s standing as a pianist and, in the present case, because 
of his former association with Webern, his views on matters of interpretation certainly 
deserve serious consideration, even if one finds oneself disagreeing on occasion. But 
when it comes to the critical appraisal of ‘serialism’ as a technique of composition, 
his competence is questionable. Is he really the person qualified for the task of re- 
examining ‘the fundamental claims with which Schoenberg, more than thirty years 
ago, established the twelve-note system’ ? 


From the start he finds himself at a serious disadvantage: since he is not a com- 
poser he cannot speak with the authority of one who has had direct experience of a 
creative handling of the twelve-note technique. He is reduced to weighing such 
‘evidence’ as he has been able to gain from analysis of twelve-note music against the 
‘letter’ of the rules, as he reads and understands them. In other words, his approach 
is bound to be one-sidedly theoretical and speculative. I should like to assure him 
that between theory and practice there is here an interval which mere analyzing— 
even if it were better informed and more accurate than his—cannot possibly hope 
to bridge. Analytical mind and creative imagination evidently work on different 
wavelengths. The vital information about the potentialities of the serial technique is 
not available except on the wave-length of creative experience. As a composition 
technique, serialism is put to the relevant tests in the making of a piece of music. 
Yet—platitude though it be, we must keep on hammering it in as long as people will 
insist on forgetting it: there is intrinsically nothing in a technique, it is nothing but a 
tool, what matters is what you do with it. Even the degree of intellectual complexity 
of a given technique and the brilliance with which the artist may master it is at best 
but a secondary consideration. Practical skill alone is not a decisive factor. Frankly 
unskilful work may sometimes reveal the presence of sterling qualities. And conversely, 
as Diderot remarked about chess-playing, ‘you can have a Philidor Je subtil or a 
Légat le profond, but you can also be both a brilliant chess-player and a fool, like 
Fourbet or Mayot’. In short, one would have thought it self-evident that the only 
opinion worth having as to the merits of a given technique is the opinion of the makers 
of works of art who do employ it, and that even when everything is said on that topic, 
our final appraisal as to ‘good or bad’ music has still got to be based on the much 
larger traditional criteria for judging ‘correspondences and structures... as they 
are made to sound . . .” Since Stadlen, in the end, has to come to the same conclusion, 
the game seems to have been hardly worth the candle. As a matter of fact, after he 
has spent all his gun-powder in salvoes—as they say in Spain—there are no real 
casualties and the whole case could be dismissed as of no consequence. But I see one 
reason for not letting matters rest at this point. 


Not that I think for a moment that I could possibly enlighten Stadlen on serial 
technique; only creative experience on his part could do this. It does seem to me, 
however, that in the last but one paragraph of his essay, Stadlen shows that he is 
somehow aware of what I would call one of the vital points about twelve-note tech- 
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nique. He speaks of ‘a type of idea which arises spontaneously as a totality whose 
distinguishing features are at first only dimly conceived. ... Such “total” ideas are 
defined by their rhythm plus the rough outline of their shape, i.e. of the approximate 
dimensions of their ups and downs’. This is not quite so. The glimpse of a type of 
idea ‘arising spontaneously as a totality’ is the valuable insight. The dimness is not 
where Stadlen assumes it to be. In tonal music it will be rather in the structural 
context (possibly also in the harmony), since the ‘idea’ is likely to have melodic 
definition above all, and since its structural context or, what we can more simply call: 
its system of accompaniment, is in fact mostly of subsidiary importance. Mozart’s 
manuscripts, especially those of some of his string quartets where, after all, structural 
context has higher claims than, say, in operatic music, are extraordinarily revealing 
in this respect. The different shades of ink tell a clear tale as to the order of precedence 
obtaining in the process of composition. This process is almost completely reversed 
in twelve-note composition. For one thing, no harmonic context could be left vague 
and to be decided ulteriorly, for the simple reason that we no longer deal with a 
handful of ready-made chords which the melodic line more or less unambiguously 
implies anyhow, but with harmonic situations which are created anew at every move 
in any of the parts engaged. The emphasis is on structural context and structural 
development rather than on ‘thematic’ outline; hence the ‘totality’, the ‘idea’ being 
constitutionally a ‘simultaneous manifold’. 


From beginnings which are, naturally, very close to traditional distinctions 
between ‘main part’ and ‘accompaniment’, serial composition has come progressively 
closer to a conception where the relative ‘self-sufficiency’ of a main part has given 
way to greater structural interdependence and team-work between the parts. This 
is in some way reminiscent of the shift from naturalistic to non-representational 
painting. The focus is on the values resulting from the total arrangement. Since our 
basic elements for the ‘arrangement’ are pitch-relations and rhythm-relations forming 
chains of sound-events in variable kine-dynamic and timbric gradations, it follows 
that there can be no question of ‘approximate dimensions of ups and downs’. The 
notion of post festum adjustments of pitch-relations strikes me as typically dilettantish. 
Either the composer hears what he is organizing or he doesn’t. In the second case: 
what exactly do you conceive his activity to consist in? 


The layman seems to suffer from literal-mindedness when he thinks of composing 
as ‘putting notes together’-—notes or intervals, the distinction is a hair-splitting one. 
It is difficult to absolve Stadlen from the charge of literal-mindedness. Composing, 
we have said, is an activity taking place at several levels simultaneously. Only when 
this is forgotten can problems like those which bother Stadlen arise. They are typical 
of the analyst who patiently plots serial tracks up and down the score but remains 
blissfully unaware of the compositional ‘engagement’ which motivated the composer’s 
every move. For example, how does Stadlen judge the alleged ‘increasing predict- 


1 The opening of Schoenberg's Piano Concerto is a case in point. Stadlen’s assertion that the 
‘accompanying figurations’ (in the left hand) are ‘de facto completely free’ is inaccurate; there is a 
rather unusual measure of freedom in the figurations but their serial derivation is easily traceable 
and the analysis, far from being a waste of effort, is rather instructive. 
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ability of each successive note’ (of the dodecatonic series) in contrast to ‘the complete 
freedom with which the first note enters’? I should have thought that, given a known 
series, the predictability must be rigorously constant if—but only if—the pitch track 
runs continuously on one single level, as would be the case in a piece, say, for clarinet 
solo. But with an instrumental ensemble, when fragmentation of the series spreads 
the notes over the available range of the auditory ‘space’ in con-sonant, i.e. simul- 
taneously sounding structures, how—I should like to ask Stadlen—can he predict 
the placing of one single note in the total arrangement? 


Another curious misconception due to literal reading of the ‘rules’ reveals itself, 
for example, in his belief that ‘prematurely repeated notes in early Schoenberg strike 
us almost as an imperfection’. How perfectly absurd! It was, of course, logically 
necessary to postulate the exclusion of repeated notes for the theoretical definition of 
what we are to understand by a series qud series. It would be a monstrosity to exclude 
note repetitions in music-making. Stadlen cannot have analyzed many scores of 
Schoenberg’s later periods, or any of Webern’s, if he is under the impression that 
‘prematurely repeated notes’ are a regrettable licence of the early stages of the tech- 
nique. The notion that ‘maximum change’ is in itself, as Stadlen puts it, ‘a good thing’, 
is a questionable generalization, to say the least. 


I suggest that these various misunderstandings stem from Stadlen’s preoccupa- 
tion with the notions of ‘identity’ of the series and ‘serial significance’. The ‘identity’ 
of the series, he argues, is obviously abolished when a segment of the same is presented 
asachord. But what makes him think that the composer expects the listener to bother 
about the ‘identity’ of the series, and that when he writes the chord x he expects him 
to hear anything but the chord x ? Stadlen of course realizes that the chord in question 
demonstrably derives from the series; the series de facto ‘goes on existing in the chord’, 
quite evidently, but on what authority does Stadlen assume that the listener is supposed 
to apprehend this fact for the full understanding of the music? 


The ‘false claims of identity’ of which he accuses Schoenberg exist only in 
Stadlen’s imagination. He was of course bound to arrive at the charge of ‘serial 
irrelevancy’ because he has been postulating false relevancies all along. 


It is not difficult, I think, to understand where Stadlen’s difficulties come from. 
Fvidence is not wanting for the suspicion that he has never in fact come to terms 
with non-tonal music. ‘Tonality would thus appear not as a phase or a style, but as 
the nature of music’; ‘Schoenberg’s series . . . de-musicalizes tones and fails to avail 
itself of their potential... .’, and later, ‘the strained relations between his (Schoen- 
berg’s) system and the reality of music are not the only grounds for complaint . . .’ 
(the italics in these quotations are mine). The suggestion, it seems to me, is that 
Stadlen is in possession of a touch-stone or absolute standard of musical values: the 
nature of music and the reality of music: in any polemic these would be formidable 
cards indeed in the hand of an opponent! Do I rightly understand what he means? 
He speaks, revealingly, of pre-Western melodies, when he speculates on whether or 
not they can be, ‘however dimly, felt to be related to a tonal centre in spite of the 
theoretical evidence . . . pointing in the other direction’. I am not concerned with 
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what modern musicology would have to say with regard to such an assumption. What 
interest me are the implications of his reference to products of the musical cultures 
of the Islam, India and China—to name only the major non-European ones—as 
pre-Western. It seems to bring Stadlen’s attitude sharply into focus, especially if one 
reads it in conjunction with the following statement: ‘Its discovery (namely that of 
tonality) may account for the difference in achievement and in social, not to say 
commercial, status between our music and all others . . . and its limits may point to 
the limits of the art of music altogether: the sharp falling off in quality of anything 
later than Beethoven and Schubert (on which all men of good will agree on reflexion) 
may simply be explained by the running down of the finite number of significant 
possibilities tonality can yield’. It appears that Stadlen does in fact view the older 
non-European musical cultures as preparatory stages—or even as abortive attempts, 
when measured against the standard of harmonic tonality—in one vast, slowly 
groping process of evolution destined to culminate in the Grand Viennese Classical 
Tradition, from which in the nature of things there can only be a gradual but inex- 
orable decline till the end of time. Whether or not all men of good will may, on 
reflexion, agree with this view, I do not know. It seems to me that few men of good 
sense could. 
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Roger Sessions 


Aside from much that is extremely questionable in detail, there are at least three 
general points on which Mr. Stadlen’s argument falls down. The most basic of these 
is his failure to understand the relation between music itself on the one hand, and 
theory on the other. He seems to take it wholly for granted that music—any given 
music—will be proven to be seriously compromised if the aesthetic or technical 
principles professed by its composers can be successfully assailed. 


Nothing could be more fallacious. A work of art is a concrete object which derives 
its significance from its concrete properties, and from nothing else. Theoretical and 
aesthetic ideas are, for the artist himself, a working point of departure and a means 
towards artistic discipline; the work itself, however strict its accordance to the ideas 
in question, reaches into quite another dimension, and derives its values there. The 
only criterion which seems to the artist relevant, as far as his technical and aesthetic 
ideas are concerned, is their usefulness to him, as working principles. This does not 
of course mean that he does not wholeheartedly believe in them. It means however 
that he always thinks of them in terms relative to his own work, and that this is 
where his proof of their validity lies. Within this framework he takes for granted 
many factors necessarily left unstated in the terms of the theories themselves. The 
composer, in other words, takes for granted that which has overweening importance 
for him: his own musical vision or conception. He has no interest whatever in trying 
to formulate this in words; for his whole activity consists in making it as clear as 
possible in terms of sound and rhythm. 


This is incidentally the reason why artists on the one hand, and theoreticians or 
aestheticians on the other, so often faii to understand each other, and why there remains 
always a residue of latent suspicion or disdain between them, whether or not they are 
aware of it. This suspicion can be overcome only by clear realization of a difference 
in function and hence in approach. Musical theory, which is by nature abstract, and 
music, by nature concrete, are incommensurable, and neither can be validated, or 
the reverse, by the other. 


Mr. Stadlen’s primary fallacy consists in failing to take account of this basic 
fact. An attack on ‘serialism’ or any such principle can have no meaning except 
in the sense of showing that it cannot effectively exist in any valid work of art. He 
almost recognizes this near the beginning of his argument, where he poses the question 
of the actual effect of serialism, and whether or not this effect can be recognized. His 
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approach however is a fallacious one; rather obviously so, it would seem. He implies 
that if serialism is to be considered valid, the presence or at least the influence of the 
series must be immediately evident in an obvious difference between all music based 
on serial premises on the one hand, and non-serial music on the other. For reasons 
which I shall mention presently, this implies a misconception regarding the original 
function of the series; but it is erroneous also because of the wide variety of composers 
who have adopted the serial technique, hence the wide variety of uses to which the 
technique has been put, and the very diverse styles of which it has become an integral 
part. If one wishes to estimate its effect on musical thought and idiom, the logical 
procedure would be rather to look at the work of those composers who have adopted 
it in mid-career, and compare their ‘pre-serial’ with their ‘serial’ music. This procedure 
likewise would not lead to unimpeachably conclusive results; but it would offer a 
rough standard of measurement and comparison, and would yield also a more 
reliable indication of what serialism actually implies, of its genuine musical significance, 
than the rationale as formulated originally by Schoenberg and since that time much 
modified by practice and development—both Schoenberg’s own and that of others. 
Mr. Stadlen falls into the easy but manifestly fallacious assumption, cherished by 
many opponents of contemporary art, that, because principles formulated with 
apparent rigidity at the outset become modified, qualified, and generally more supple 
through usage, the principles themselves have been abandoned and therefore dis- 
credited. Mr. Stadlen seems to forget the obvious point that, series or no series, 
to the genuine composer it is music which is paramount, and that this in fact is one 
of the earmarks which distinguish him from those who will, but cannot, and who 
therefore sometimes take refuge in theoretical dogmatism. This latter is, after all, a 
defensive posture; it was so even to some extent among composers themselves in the 
early days in Vienna, when the followers of Schoenberg were under constant and 
bitter attack. 


In any case, the second general point at which Mr. Stadlen’s argument falls down 
is his failure to take into account the fact that ‘serialism’ today lies in the realm of 
widespread practice, and that it is in full process of evolution. Its nature—like that 
of any persistent artistic movement—lies not in principles or rules laid down at its 
inception, but in the aspects which reveal themselves in prolonged and varied practice. 
‘Serialism’ is no longer the property of one composer, group, style, or attitude alone, 
and its practice is correspondingly varied. Its nature is modified by each new musical 
incarnation. In spite of its doctrinaires, its essential resistance to doctrine as such is 
clearly if somewhat ironically evident in the very multiplicity of doctrines and of the 
forms they have taken. This is of course evidence of vitality, and lends additional salt 
to the comment of an astute colleague of the author’s who, on learning of Mr. Stadlen’s 
article, remarked ‘But that’s a little like locking the barn door after the horse has 
been stolen, isn’t it ?’ 


Mr. Stadlen’s animadversions seem to hark back to the early Viennese days, and 
to be directed in large part against the ‘rules’ of serial composition as publicized, 
not always authoritatively, at that time. Once more, he forgets that ‘rules’ of any kind 
are for active composers at best rough general principles and that mature men, after 
all, have no hesitation in ignoring the letter of the law at any time if there is a serious 
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reason for doing so. They do not thereby ignore the principles or facts which lie 
behind the ‘rules’. But in regard to serial music even the underlying principles have 
often been misinterpreted. Thus the theoretical admonition that a tone must not be 
repeated in the course of the series applies only to the series as such, and has for its 
purpose not the avoidance of what Mr. Stadlen calls ‘tonality sensation’, but the 
avoidance of adventitious and irrelevant tonal effect which must necessarily result 
from the persistent recurrence of a series containing one or more repeated tones. 


What ‘tonal effect’ actually consists in, of course, defies precise definition. The 
trouble with almost all discussions of tonality lies in the fact that the word itself is 
currently used in two quite different, if by no means irreconcilable senses. It means 
in the first place a system of harmonic usage which prevailed roughly between the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. In terms of 
this meaning, one may certainly reject the term ‘atonality’ on various logical grounds, 
but one can hardly deny that the idea behind it is a real one. The other meaning, how- 
ever, ascribes to ‘tonality’ not only those relationships between notes which Mr. 
Stadlen labels ‘tonality sensations’, but in the last analysis all those relationships 
which spring primarily from the nature of intervals and from the binding power 
which intervals possess. 


Since the ears of Western musicians of today have presumably been formed to 
an overwhelming extent by music which is tonal in the first of these two senses, it is 
perhaps inevitable that all effects based on clearly felt relationships between notes, 
should be ascribed by many people to ‘tonality’ and related to the principles associated 
with that term in its historic sense. “Tonality’ thus tends to become a term denoting 
the sensation of coherence between tones; for the sensation itself is at least very 
often closely akin to that which one receives from much unassailably ‘tonal’ music. 
Mr. Stadlen cites, for instance, the opening notes of Schoenberg’s Op. 23 no. 3; and 
this is as good an example as any, of what is meant here. Mr. Stadlen tells us that 
these five notes embody ‘an unmistakable allusion to D minor’—though why D 
rather than B minor he fails to state. He cannot in fact begin to do so except in terms 
of a supposed intention on Schoenberg’s part, based on the fact that the first tone is 
written B flat and not A sharp. For the ear the allusion is not at all ‘unmistakable’; 
and furthermore the tones as he quotes them make a sense of their own, which can 
be applied indifferently to the key of D minor, B minor, or for that matter to several 
other keys; and its independent sense, in the absence of a broader context, remains 
unaffected whether one ‘hears’ the D, the B, or some other note in the role of tonic. 
Furthermore, no ‘allusion’ of this kind can possibly be called ‘unmistakable’ in the 
absence of an explicit or implied, but clearly perceptible, cadential relationship. 


The difference is that, while tonality as practised by composers roughly between, 
say, Monteverdi and Richard Strauss, is for the most part susceptible of fairly precise 
definition in the theoretical terms which tradition has left us, the factors which produce 
an analogous coherence in what is often called ‘atonal’ music today are not. The same 
is true, actually, of some of the music that is customarily called ‘tonal’; there are 
many instances of which the ear receives a perfectly clear and simple impression, but 
of which the analysis becomes at best verbally complicated out of all proportion, and 
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at worst fundamentally irrelevant. 


In other words, many if not most discussions of tonality suffer from a failure 
to define the term clearly at the outset. The result is that, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, there is a constant and involuntary shifting between the sense of the word 
tonality conceived historically, and that of tonality conceived as relationships between 
notes, and applying conclusions derived from the one premise to facts observed on 
the basis of the other. 


Mr. Stadlen, of course, seems to suffer from an additional confusion in that he 
identifies the tonal system with the diatonic organization of notes, which in fact ante- 
dates tonality by several centuries. He ignores the fact that the tonal system itself 
arose because of the gradual infiltration of non-diatonic elements, which gradually 
reduced the structural differences between the various modes, and finally made possible 
the literal transposition of any pattern from any part of the available tonal region 
to any other part—hence modulation, hence ‘tonality’ in the familiar sense. The 
general adoption of equal temperament for the all-important keyboard instruments 
made possible the further infiltration of these elements. And while many men (whether 
* of good-will ”’ or not seems beside the point), including this author, would be glad 
to agree that the death of Beethoven and Schubert brings to a close an epoch of supreme 
achievement, it is quite evident that few among them would either accept the descrip- 
tion of what followed as a ‘sharp decline in quality’ or account for it in terms of such 
naively materialistic over-simplification as does Mr. Stadlen. The historic process is 
too similar to what has happened on many other occasions, both in the history of 
music and in that of the other arts, including literature. Can one, for instance, honestly 
speak of Monteverdi as representing a ‘decline in quality’ as compared with Palestrina ? 


The point is, obviously, that the terms are quite different; and if we choose to 
do so we can see that in the nineteenth century too the terms were changing. One 
may, and of course will, make whatever evaluations one likes; but it is not ‘quality’ 
that is the issue here, any more than quality is the issue between, say, the Missa 
Solemnis and the Erlkénig. What we know is that during the nineteenth century, 
‘tonality’—in the historical sense—was gradually giving way before the same processes 
of infiltration that had led to its establishment in the first place, and later to its full 
development: before processes, that is, that are inherent in its nature; and that this 
eventually necessitated the search for new principles of organization. Or, 
if we take the word ‘tonality’ in the broader sense, it was changing its nature and 
in a certain sense its function. In whichever sense we take it, however, ‘atonality’ is 
an inaccurate term, and a thoroughly misleading one. If it means what the word 
itself clearly implies, it rules out all relationships which might be considered as ‘tonal 
sensations’—hence in the final analysis all relationships whatever between notes; 
hence it must really rule out notes themselves. If we understand ‘tonality’ in the 
generalized sense of cordinated relationships between notes, then it is indeed the 
nature of music; but the statement gets us nowhere, since it is already implicit in the 


very idea of music. 


In any event, ‘atonality’, of which Mr. Stadlen makes so much, has long ceased 
to be the issue as far as the serial principle is concerned, and Mr. Stadlen’s third major 
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error lies in confusion regarding what ‘serialism’ really implies. No doubt the question 
is difficult. In a conversation which I had with Schoenberg in, I believe, 1949, the 
latter agreed that the whole subject of serialism had become confused through indis- 
criminate publicity, and commented ‘I am afraid I have to admit, it is partly my fault. 
But’, he added with some animation, ‘it is still more the fault of some of my disciples’. 
However that may be, it would seem fairly clear that a theoretical approach, governed 
by a set of ‘either . . . or’ assumptions, is beside the point in a question of this kind, 
involving artistic procedures and resources. One can discover the real nature of these 
only by examining music to see what they are in practice. But the essential nature 
of anything whatever resides not so much in its origins as in what it proves capable of 
becoming. 


Like any means at the composers disposal, serialism is simply ‘there’, for the 
composer to use as his nature and his conception dictate. Whether—in the word 
of Mr. Stadlen—the ‘identity’ of the series lies in the notes, the intervals, or (a point 
which Mr. Stadlen ignores) the structural subdivision of the series into trichords, 
tetrachords, hexachords, etc., or in any other element, is a question which cannot 
be satisfactorily answered in principle. The answer would be that it is sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other, sometimes both or all together, according to usage and 
context. One might as well ask whether the identity of a key resides in the scale, the 
cadence, or the selection of notes implied in the key-signature. One is reminded of 
arguments, with which this one has a certain dustiness in common, regarding the rdles 
of harmony and counterpoint, or of rhythm and melody. 


One must make the same kind of comment regarding such matters as that of 
octave identity, of which Mr. Stadlen makes so much. The question to be asked has 
fundamentally nothing to do with the origin of this assumption (to use Mr. Stadlen’s 
term), but rather with the extent to which it is a reality for the musical ear. His flat 
statement that it is ‘only true if’ a given note ‘is regarded as a member of an harmonic 
function’ is at least questionable. What about, for instance, the analogy between 
men’s voices on the one hand, and women’s or boys’ on the other? Or should one 
point to instances like bar 13 of the C minor Fugue in Book II of the Wohltemperiertes 
Klavier, or compare bars 58 and 143 in the Adagio of the Hammerklavier Sonata? 
Since octave identity is something which the ear understands and accepts without 
question, it would seem quite idle to consider it a problem. Here as elsewhere in art, 
it is only the empirical test that is relevant. These matters are questions neither of 
‘nature’, of logical theory, or even of convention, but simply of experience. 


Viewed in this light, what is the rdle of serialism? What does it represent, for 
the composer, in practice? It seems to me that it represents first of all a means of 
organizing his vocabulary in terms of a conscious choice. It gives him the means, 
in other words, to organize the otherwise inchoate material of the chromatic scale, 
and to give it configuration in terms of a specific musical impulse or idea. He certainly 
has not mastered even the first principles of the serial technique unless he is able to 
accomplish this—unless a genuine aural conception is present; and the theoretical 
discussions regarding serial construction, hexachordal or otherwise, bear the same 
relation to the essential point that rules for the tonal construction of a fugue subject 
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have to the actual subject of a fugue. Once the initial choice has been made, the 
series will determine the composer’s vocabulary; but once the vocabulary has been 
so determined, the larger questions of tonal organization remain. My own strong 
feeling is that, while these questions must certainly be answered in terms not alien 
to the nature of the series, it is not serialism as such that can ever be made to account 
for them. I do not mean at all that I am opposed in principle to the idea of basing 
the structure entirely on the series itself, as Webern and others have tried to do. What 
I am saying is that even in structures so based, the acoustical effect seems to me to 
derive in the last analysis not from the manipulation of the series as such, but from 
the relationships between notes, as the composer has by these means set them up. 
It is for this reason, of course, that neither the performer nor the listener need be 
expected to ‘follow’ the series through all its adventures; it is the sense, and not the 
rationale behind this, that is of primary and overwhelming importance. The series 
governs the composer’s choice of materials; only the composer’s ear and his con- 
ception determine the manner or the effect of their usage. 


This brings us, of course, to one of Mr. Stadlen’s must crucial points: his assump- 
tion of ‘strained relations’ between the ‘system’ and the ‘reality of music’. One may 
safely reply at this point that such a statement cannot be valid in a general sense; 
it depends first of all on what is meant by ‘system’, and secondly upon the question 
how and by whom the ‘system’ is being used. Schoenberg himself insisted on the term 
‘method’, thus implying clearly—as he indeed stated explicitly—that serialism was in 
no way a ‘system’ capable of accounting for everything that happens in a piece of 
music. Unfortunately no system whatever can assure genuinely musical results, in 
spite of the vastly exaggerated claims that have been made in one direction or another, 
and at all periods, for materials as such. One must include in the same comment Mr. 
Stadlen’s rather extraordinary statement to the effect that ‘all dodecaphonic works 
are bound to contain a number of decisions which the composer has taken not on 
aesthetic but on serial grounds’. The question is one of technical mastery and creative 
power; one may say simply that it is the obligation of the artist to master his medium 
to the point where the two grounds are in such harmony that no such decisions become 
necessary. Or conversely, if one likes, one can point to instances in any medium of the 
past where one feels that even very great composers have not completely harmonized 
the technical premises and the musical content. In this sense, once more, it is illusory 
to demand of any technical system, method, or movement that ‘the results of its 
application’ be judged ‘on purely musical grounds’. For on purely musical grounds 
one can judge only music, in its most concrete and most integral sense—not ideas 
about music and not ‘principles’. 


Finally, one wonders whether Mr. Stadlen actually fails to realize that com- 
posers who have, for reasons which seem to them compelling, adopted the serial tech- 
nique, have also considered the questions which he raises, and come to terms with 
them. No doubt, this is not true of all of them; there are camp-followers in every 
movement, as there are also pedants—a little pedantry even has its uses at times 
provided it be recognized as such. And contrary to what Mr. Stadlen seems to assume, 
composers—by and large—do use their ears; one might even in fact assume that they 
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are obliged to use them more constantly and more actively than musicians of any 
other type. Ears of course differ in quality and power, and it is fairly evident that the 
twelve-note system has served in many instances as a crutch for ears that are weak, 
lame, or even impotent. This however has nothing to do with its meaning for composers 
who have learned how to use it with mastery and imagination, and in any case crutches 
of every possible design have always been available—and long before the advent 
of serialism—for those who needed them. One thinks for instance of innumerable 
fugati, fugues, passacaglias, and the like; but there are a variety of crutches, too, of 
more up-to-date design, fashioned to meet a variety of disabilities. Almost anything 
will do, in fact; and one must add the corollary, too, that almost anything can 
become the vehicle of a genuine imagination, provided generally that it be not too 
stale. 


No doubt, serialism will some day have run its course, and cease to be adopted 
in any form which would be recognizable in today’s terms. But it has by this time 
been adopted so widely, and over so many years, by composers of such stature and 
influence, that it is hardly possible any longer to regard it as a détour. How ‘signifi- 
cant’ or otherwise it may be can only be judged by, and in terms of, the composers 
who have seen fit to adopt it. 
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THE LINCOLN CENTRE OF PERFORMING ARTS 


_ In America the performing arts are at present the object of a most impressive plan, which is 
being launched by the Rockefeller Foundation. Its immediate purpose is to establish in the 
middle of New York, exactly at Columbus Circle between the Hudson River and Central Park, 
an architectural ensemble which will gather together at close quarters six different buildings devoted 
to the main performing arts. These buildings, whose up-to-date architecture and equipment will 
be adapted to the needs of each specific art, will be allotted to the following organizations: the 
Metropolitan Opera; the Carnegie Hall; a theatre for ballet, modern dance and musical comedy; 
a repertory theatre for straight drama, modern and classical, American and foreign; a school— 
the well-known Juilliard School of Music—which is going to add to its normal musical activity, 
and to its already existing opera and dance departments, a theatre school of advanced character; 
and finally, a museum and library. If you add hostels and canteens—putting at the disposal of 
all the collaborators and students of the Centre the necessary meeting places and living quarters— 
there is no doubt that we are faced with a most important scheme destined, following the words 
on Mr. John D. Rockefeller himself, ‘to raise the cultural level of the performing arts in the United 

tates’. 


The necessary land has been bought, expropriations are now taking place, architectural plans 
for the Mefropolitan Opera, for the Carnegie Hall and for the dance theatre are already completed. 
The present schedule provides for the opening of the Metropolitan Opera and the Carnegie Hall 
in 1960, to be followed first by the dance theatre and, in 1962, by the Juilliard School and the 
repertory theatre. Then will come the museum, the library and the hostels.2 


As a consultant for the theatre school, I have just spent three months in the States. There I 
visited not only New York but most of the country. I was anxious to know as many University 
drama departments, as many community theatres, as many local theatre groups as possible. 
Naturally I concentrated on theatre matters, but in the preparation of a scheme which calls for 
such diverse collaborations, it would be fatal to shut oneself inside one’s speciality; if the original 
intention of the promoters is to be fulfilled, it seems to me essential that everyone involved in 
the scheme from the beginning should take the widest possible view. The main problem is: how 
can the performing arts establish, maintain and develop a high degree of quality in all their 
different branches? And the quality of performances in such an advanced organization should 
be matched by an even higher standard where the education and the professional training of the 
artists of tomorrow are concerned. The field is so vast that it extends from the single instrumen- 
talist to the orchestra as a whole, to the conductors, and to the composers; from the singers, the 
dancers and the actors to the designers, the directors and the dramatists. 


The problem is also to guarantee the artistic independence and the financial balance of each 
organization, basing them at first of course on the present state of things in music, in dance, in 
drama; and then to provide for progress and development towards more original interpretation, 
towards new music, new operas, new plays; towards new forms of expression. 


In this artistic enclosure, where all the performing arts will be assembled, it is the confessed 
hope of the organizers that regular contact and exchange between artists—who are not used to 
talking to each other, or even meeting—will slowly produce results. It is quite true that, busy with 
their absorbing work, artists generally live in isolation; if, in the most liberal manner, they can be 
brought together perhaps this new social relationship will transform itself into a working one, 
and a closer connexion between the arts might finally prove fruitful. 


The material size of such a plan, combined with its artistic ambitions, presents many dangers. 
If, because of financial considerations, any of the performing arts organizations has to start from 
a conventional basis, how will it avoid stagnation later on? If, on the other hand, artistic impulse 
comes first, how to avoid confusion and failure, especially in those branches where artistic tradi- 
tion is still under-developed in the country itself? 

During the last few years, surveys of all kinds both in America and Europe have accumulated 
a great deal of accurate and detailed information. I was very surprised to see to what extent 
the promoters of the scheme, who are laymen, were aware of the problems—very often of an 
extremely technical nature—with which some of the organizations have to deal. 


But it is when practical questions must be answered that it is difficult to make decisions, 
particularly when they concern the choice of responsible collaborators or established institutions. 
America attracts so many musicians, it has such a wealth of orchestras with internationally known 


1 The total cost is estimated at $75,000,000, of which $35,000,000 have so far been found. 
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conductors, that pure music is certainly the best equipped of the performing arts to enter the 
Lincoln Centre. The New York Philharmonic provides the basic existing institution. 


In a similar way, the Metropolitan Opera is another institution which is in a position to offer 
to the organizers of the new Centre its rich and considerable following. If there is no possible 
objection to this choice, it is not accepted by the more advanced musicians or critics without some 
apprehension. The Metropolitan Opera is based mainly on traditional works which moreover 
are mostly of foreign origin. Stagnation threatens at this point. There is a need for evolution 
and renewal. The organizers of the Lincoln Centre answer this kind of consideration by saying 
that they have set up a system of committees which, without interfering with the independence of 
each organization, will constantly keep watch over standards and exercise from season to season 
a progressive influence. Moreover, in each branch special funds are being put aside for development. 


The building to be dedicated to dance and musical comedy will probably have to deal with the 
most complex situation. ‘Complex’ because dance in America is represented today by two main 
movements: classical ballet (as inherited from the Russians), and modern dance of a more dramatic 
or expressionistic kind. Both forms of dance are displayed by two important companies, at the 
head of which are to be found two first-class personalities of great talent: for modern dance it is 
Martha Graham, who, because of her long record of achievements, is admired by everybody in 
the States, including her enemies. George Balanchine, the dancer and choreographer of Diaghilev’s 
time, is the head of the classical New York City Ballet. His company has an established reputation 
and a considerable following. Martha Graham, on the other hand, has great artistic impact but 
a limited commercial success. While I was in New York I had the privilege of seeing the premiere 
of the first full-length play she has ever produced—C/ytemnestra, a sort of dance-drama in three 
acts summing up the whole story of the Atrides. The music, of a ritual and rhythmic character, 
had been composed for the occasion; it was played by a small orchestra and sung by two singers 
who were seated on opposite sides of the stage like two choruses, one male and one female: they 
intervened only at moments of especially dramatic intensity. The music was entirely subservient 
to the dance; it was never allowed any development that would not be of direct service to the 
drama. The dance, extremely violent at times, had great dignity and strength: it succeeded in cap- 
turing the style and the fateful quality of Greek tragedy. Male and female dancers, as directed by 
Martha Graham, gave the impression of being in full possession of their art, naturally after a long 
and very exacting training, but without having lost any of their spontaneity and freedom. There 
was no mannerism about it; an intense feeling of enjoyment pervaded the whole show, particularly 
in the case of a group of about ten women, whose bodies had an extraordinary elevation, flexibility, 
and precision in the most difficult movements I have ever seen. 


How gifted and successful the Americans are with musical comedies is well known. My Fair 
Lady, adapted from Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, is now playing in London. In New York I saw 
West Side Story, another musical comedy, the music of which has been composed by Leonard 
Bernstein who is now the director and conductor of the New York Philharmonic. The scenario 
of the play is taken from Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, but the Montagues and the Capulets 
are replaced by rival gangs from West Side, one of the most popular parts of New York. What is 
striking in this show is the realistic choreography of the dances performed by the bad boys and 
girls; also the decorative value of a very sober and efficient set, whose lightweight properties move 
around on the stage in full sight of the audience, as if by magic. I found the text of the play extremely 
poor as well as the acting of the spoken parts. 


Musical comedies, however, are not alone; there are also a fair number of musical plays and 
one of the most talented composers of this kind of theatre is Mr. Marc Blitzstein, who next season 
is going to present his own musical adaptation of Juno and the Paycock by O’Casey. 


Martha Graham’s dance-dramas on the one hand, popular musical plays on the other are 
perhaps the most authentic and original theatre forms in America; distinct from ballet, opera 
or even operetta, this musical theatre has the primitive and dynamic impulse which suits the 
mood of the country. 


The theatre to be opened by the Lincoln Centre is intended to be the first repertory theatre 
in New York. This is such an entirely new undertaking that the opening of the theatre, its organiza- 
tion, its repertory present the promoters with the greatest problems of all. There is no institution, 
there is not even a permanent company in existence which could be called upon to form the 
nucleus of the new theatre. Here everything has to be created from very little, for the native tradi- 
tion is mainly realistic and does not go further back than Eugene O’Neill. The work of the Group 
Theatre (1931-1941) marked its culminating point; the famous ‘method’ grew out of it and its 
main results have been seen in films. Of the mass audience, saturated with naturalistic films and 
television, only a small part is interested in straight drama. On the other hand, an American 
Shakespeare Theatre and Academy was opened in Stratford, Connecticut, a few years ago and 
many experiments have been carried out ‘off Broadway’ during the last five years. This is sympto- 
matic and I have found that many American dramatists and directors are more and more con- 
cerned with the problems of style in the theatre. 


Because of this situation, the theatre school to be opened by the Lincoln Centre as part of the 
Juilliard School of Music may have an important réle to play in the field of drama. Its main 
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function will naturally be to form actors and to train them so that they can act as large a reper- 
tory of Plays as possible, classical as well as modern. But the school will be opened to young 
writers, directors and designers, and, being of advanced character, it will have to search before 
anything else for new dramatic forms, and to contribute towards fulfilling the needs of a new 
country which is not yet fully in possession of its means of expression. It is at this point that 
companionship between musicians and theatre people inside the school building—with endless 
possibilities to experiment—can be of the utmost importance. 


If the organizers of the Lincoln Centre expect results from regular contact between exponents 
of the performing arts, it seems that in the school—in that hothouse where the talents of tomorrow 
will grow—there is a chance to organize a working relationship between music, dance and the 
spoken drama. 

MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


MUSIC IN VIENNA 


The musical life of Vienna is dominated by the State Opera. This is really a somewhat 
phenomenal institution: an enormous apparatus, which plays seven times a week to full houses for 
ten months of the year and, in addition, gives some two performances a week of operas such as 
The Marriage of Figaro and The Barber of Seville, which require only smaller orchestras, in a 
charming baroque hall in the former Kaiser’s palace. It has for its orchestra the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, one of the foremost in the world, for its musical director the renowned Herbert von 
Karajan, and is able to draw on a seemingly inexhaustible reservoir of first-rate singers living in 
and around Vienna, ranging from Hilde Konetzni and Ludwig Weber, in the older generation, 
down to gifted young artists such as Christa Ludwig, Eberhard Wachter and Walter Berry, all 
of them singers whom most other opera houses in the world are only too happy to engage for 
festival occasions. And even this is not enough. There is a continua] coming and going of guest 
artists, ranging from Mitropoulos and Monteux to Boehm and Kempe, among conductors, from 
Birgit Nilsson and George London to Tebaldi, del Monaco and Gobbi among singers. 


As however may be imagined, there is a less positive side to all this. When the guest conductor 
has packed his bags and the original cast have one by one flown off to fulfil engagements in London, 
in New York or Buenos Aires, the production begins to lose unity of style and to fall to pieces, 
even though the replacements may be artists of as high a quality as the original cast. And the 
opera pays a high price for having as its orchestra one of the most famous in the world, for it is 
important to realize that the Vienna Philharmonic is an independent, self-administrating body 
which merely has a contract with the opera-house. In addition to playing at the opera, it has its 
own series of concerts at the Musikverein in Vienna and also goes on tour to all parts of the world. 
To enable it to do this, it has some 24 complete complements under contract and can, at a pinch, 
make it up to three with substitutes. As a consequence, after the first few performances of a new 
production, the orchestra engaged often consists in part of players who did not attend the rehearsals. 
With such an experienced orchestra, this does not matter too much as long as it is playing within 
the standard repertoire but, with rarely played works, the results can be catastrophic; more 
especially is this so in the field of contemporary music, where the quality of its performances, 
even under the best conditions, is rarely up to the standard attained in the ]9th century repertoire. 


Apart from the opera, there is of course also a flourishing concert life in Vienna. This is 
centred on two buildings, the Musikverein and the Konzerthaus, both of which contain orchestral 
and chamber music halls. Both houses present symphony orchestral concerts irregularly, averaging 
throughout the season not much more than one orchestral programme each a week, but these are 
often repeated once or twice, either to the general public or, as closed performances, to organiza- 
tions such as trade unions or ‘Musical Youth’. Finally there is the Viennese radio, which gives 
something like 30 public concerts a year. 

It is, however, contemporary music with which these notes are supposed mainly to be con- 
cerned. Vienna is a city with a great musical past and it must be admitted that this past has 
become a legend that weighs heavily on the present. Most typical of this is the Musikverein, the 
central feature of whose season is the series of concerts given by the Vienna Philharmonic which 
is based almost entirely on the Austro-German classics from Beethoven to Strauss. Even when it 
is the turn of the Musikverein to provide the concerts for the Vienna Festival—this they do 
alternately with the Konzerthaus—it is the range of guest artists and orchestras that is the attrac- 
tion and not the programmes. 


The Opera, too, can hardly be called adventurous when one considers the scope of its activities. 
This season, for example, we have had new productions of Egk’s Der Revisor, of Hindemith’s 
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Mathis der Maler and of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. In addition there are planned for the Festival 
single performances of old productions of Wozzeck, Orff’s Trionfi and Martin’s Tempest. 


The policy of the State Opera Ballet is, however, much more adventurous than that of the 
opera proper. This is a company that has had to be built up again almost from scratch since the 
war and its director, Erika Hanka, has taken full advantage of the opportunity offered. All 
ballet companies have, of course, much more freedom of manoeuvre than opera companies and 
orchestras, partly because few balletomanes give more than half an ear to the music but also 
because there is no vast body of classical masterpieces which, on the one hand, has to be kept 
in the repertory and, on the other, acts not only as a standard of excellence for the audience but, 
alas, also as a standard of prejudice. Therefore, in building up a repertoire, Frau Hanka has 
been able to follow a thoroughly balanced policy. While gradually bringing in the standard works 
and catering at the same time for the lighter taste with works of a specifically Viennese flavour, 
she has also regularly put on modern works with choreography by herself and music almost 
invariably written specially for the occasion, except in the case of modern ballets, such as The 
Miraculous Mandarin, for which specially written music already exists. It seems to me that the 
strength of the company lies in these contemporary works. 


Most musicians agree in disliking ballets danced to concert music, apart perhaps from some 
of Balanchine’s abstract ballets. By using contemporary ballet music for her ballets, Frau Hanka 
not only uses music appropriate to dancing but also music which enables her to create a con- 
temporary art far removed from these escapist exercises in a more or less pretty, but oh so faded, 
romanticism to which we in England are only too accustomed. She is aided in this by having a 
strongly dramatic talent. Further, she seems to have lived through, and digested, Ausdruckstanz 
and has arrived at a style which, while firmly based on classical technique and far from the form- 
lessness of Ausdruckstanz, has nevertheless a greater expressive range for dramatic purposes than 
has the purely classical style. Thus, although it would be unfair to compare the breadth of achieve- 
ment of an opera ballet, which gives only about one full evening’s performance a week, with an 
independent ballet like the Royal Ballet, I think it true to say that with works such as The Moor 
of Venice, to music by Blacher, and Medusa, to music by von Einem, she has achieved a more 
satisfactory solution to the problem of ballet as an integrated contemporary art form than has the 
Royal Ballet in its post-war productions.* 


Outside the opera, the furthering of contemporary music in Vienna since the war seems to 
have been almost entirely dependent upon the activity of two men: Dr. SeefehIner, General Secre- 
tary of the Konzerthaus, and Dr. Halusa, director of music at Radio Vienna. When Dr. Seefehlner 
became general secretary of the Konzerthaus in 1946, the situation was worse than in London: 
not merely contemporary, but even baroque music would half empty the hall. Against great 
opposition Dr. SeefehIner consistently presented balanced, enterprising programmes with music 
from all periods. In this policy he was supported both morally and financially by the president 
of the governing body of the Konzerthaus, a rich Viennese brewer who is a most active and 
enlightened patron of the arts. The initial result was of course what might be expected, but 
Dr. Seefehlner courageously persisted and I need cite only one example to indicate the degree of 
his success: when Boulez gave a concert here last year, including his own Marteau sans maitre and 
Stockhausen’s Kontrapunkt X, he played to a full hall of 800 people. 


The other figure, Dr. Halusa, although less in the limelight, must have just as great an influence 
as Dr. Seefehiner. The radio is a small station and by no means well off as radios go, yet in all 
the public concerts this season there has been at least one contemporary work and, in a little 
festival of contemporary music presented by the radio at the beginning of May, we heard among 
other things, Schoenberg’s Variations for Orchestra op. 31 and one-act opera Von Heute auf 
Morgen and Webern’s 2nd Cantata op. 31. Indeed, despite its limited resources, this radio does 
not seem to lag behind the famous German stations in its performances of contemporary music. 


The reason I give this detailed description of the set-up of musical life in Vienna must be clear. 
Musicians here are certainly blessed with an interested public—to such a degree that they all have 
to have secret telephone numbers as film stars do in Hollywood. But Vienna is a small city of 
some 2 million people, London a large one of nearly 10 million. If a small radio, that does not 
even serve a national set-up, can present such works as Schoenberg’s Variations for Orchestra at 
a public concert, one wonders why the BBC cannot do the same. And is there really no concert 
organization in London that has the courage to present consistently enterprising programmes and 
the initiative to find a few wealthy music-lovers to put up the relatively small sums needed to back 
such a policy for the few years required to make it bear fruit? 


FRANCIS BURT 


" Since this was written, Erika Hanka has died at a tragically early age—an irreparable loss. 


